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ON THE STRESS SYSTEM OF ENGLISH 
STaNLEY 8. NEwMAN 


The special difficulties involved in determining and describing the stress 
phonemes of a language like English lie in the relative nature of their phonetic 
characteristics and in the wide variability of the stresses in response to expressive 
prosody. Altho force of articulation is the primary medium thru which the 
stress phonemes are externalized, this phonetic feature is not the. exclusive 
medium of stress. A syllable with a given stress phoneme may be pronounced 
with strikingly different, degrees of articulatory force. Thus, the first syllable 
in compensation is, under comparable conditions, lighter in stress than the first 
syllable of compromise; but when the former word is pronounced in a loud tone of 
voice and on a high pitch, its first syllable may carry a stronger force of articula- 
tion than the initial of the latter. _The degree of articulatory force with which 
a given. stress type may be pronounced is a relative matter, depending on the 
accentual context in which it occurs. 

The field of expressive prosody is a wide and difficult one. A person who is 
native to the language learns to evaluate certain accentual peculiarities as marks 
of a speaker’s personality : there are people who reveal themselves thru sentences 
which begin on a self-confident, strongly accented level only to fade away at the 
end to a, weak mumble. Some cultural. situations also prescribe their own 
accentual style, for example, the monotone chant of certain church utterances. 
And the mood and intent of the speaker may unconsciously or consciously be- 
come: manifest in prosodic features, 

The system of stress phonemes and the expressive prosody constitute two 
accentual planes which are constantly found to be interwoven and blended. 
When a speaker, to gain a desired effect, begins a sentence on a weakly accented 
level and rises to a strongly accented climax, he is superimposing one set of 
factors on another. The stress phonemes at the end of his sentence will be 
characterized phonetically by a stronger force of articulation than those at the 
beginning. Such changes in articulatory force do not affect the basic classifica- 
tion of stress phonemes; they represent a variable of accent that operates inde- 
pendently, even tho it has a marked effect on the phonetic character of the stress 
phonemes. 

Some features of expressive prosody in English apply to single syllables, in 
much the same way as do the stress phonemes. It is, therefor, important to 
understand wherein these expressive accents differ from the normal stress 
phonemes. In English every lexical, derivational and inflective element has 
stress characteristics as an essential part of its phonetic form. These stress 
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characteristics may vary according to the combinations, morphologic or syn- 
tactic, in which the elements occur; nevertheless, it is possible to define the stress 
patterns applicable to each element and to state the situations in which each 
pattern appears. By contrast, the expressive accents are not inherent in given 
morphemes but are capable of being superimposed on them. Even more im- 
portant is the question of meaning. A stress phoneme, like a consonant or a 
vowel, is meaningless in itself, but only constitutes a part of the distinctive form 
of meaningful elements. But each expressive pattern has its own meaning 
(so marked that a native could grasp the expressive force of a sentence made up 
of unfamiliar words). 


THE EXPRESSIVE ACCENTS 


We are not prepared to list and define all the expressive accents or even to 
discuss the possibility of listing and defining them all. Expressive prosody is 
not necessarily capable of the same type of systematization as that which is 
applicable to the usual kinds of morphemes. However a few expressive accents 
are sufficiently standardized in phonetic form and significance to make comment 
feasible. A brief discussion of two of the more conventionalized types will serve 
to bring out some of the general features of this class of accents. 

There is a contrastive type of expressive accent, one which is employed to 
contrast one reference in a predication with another comparable reference, 
expressed or implied. Thus, in the sentence he wants the ye”llow sheet of paper 
(not the white one), a contrastive expressive accent is placed on the word yellow. 
Phonetically, the contrastively accented word is pronounced with an especially 
strong force of articulation and with the sentence intonation which normally 
appears on the last heavy-stressed word of the sentence. In the above example, 
the falling intonation characteristic of declarative sentences occurs on yellow, 
the remaining words of the sentence being pronounced on a fairly even low pitch; 
in he wants a yellow sheet of paper, as normally spoken without expressive accent, 
the falling intonation is placed on the last word of the sentence. The rising 
intonation of interrogation is similarly displaced upon the word carrying the 
contrastive accent: compare the normal position of the interrogational rise on 
the last word in shall I hand him a sheet of paper? with the displacement of the 
intonation upon yellow in shall I hand him the ye”llow sheet of paper? Altho 
the general phonetic features of the contrastive accent can be described in terms 
of articulatory intensity and intonational displacement, the precise dimensions 
of the intensity and the intonation are by no means fixed; the contrast may be 
supplied with a variety of expressive nuances, such as anger, annoyance, or 
belligerent contradiction, by extending the range of the intonational rise or fall, 
by increasing the intensity, by slackening the speech tempo on the accented 
word, and by introducing features of timbre. 

Another type of expressive accent, the rhetorical accent, is characterized pri- 
marily by quantitative features. In he lives in a la:rge house, the word large, 
besides receiving a strong force of articulation, may be stretched to an abnormal 
length. No intonational features are necessarily involved here, for the rhetori- 
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cally accented word is ordinarily pronounced on a level pitch. The sentence 
intonation appears in its normal position on the last heavy-stressed word of the 
sentence. Like the contrastive accent, the rhetorical accent is subject to grada- 
tions: the length may be augmented and the intensity increased to convey 
overtones of awe, amazement, admiration, and many other subtle and elusive 
shadings in attitude. 

Enough has been mentioned concerning the expressive accents to point out 
certain of their chief peculiarities. First of all, these accents do not depend 
exclusively nor, indeed, primarily upon the feature of articulatory force. The 
dynamic features of speech, which include pitch and quantity as well as articu- 
latory force, participate as the phonetic components of expressive accent. 
Furthermore, each of these dynamic variables is extremely flexible. Undoubt- 
edly the delicate alterations of pitch, quantity, and articulatory force are 
meaningful, but their meaning is to be sought in the subtle play of interpersonal 
forces developing in a cultural context. Having an expressive function, these 
phonetic variations are not definable in grammatical terms. 

Whether or not the linguist attempts to analyze and define the various types 
and styles of expressive accent, he must eliminate the phonetic increments 
introduced by such expressive factors in order to deal directly with the gram- 
matically significant category of stress accents. In a description of stress it is 
especially necessary to take account of expressive factors, for these factors give 
rise to a more thoro and pervasive phonetic disturbance of the stress phonemes 
than of any other phonemes in English. 

Phonetic disturbances arising from expressive factors are by no means limited 
to articulatory force. Vowel quantity, for example, is subject to a considerable 
degree of expressive variation; vowels in rhetorically accented words may be 
protracted to three or four times their normal length. However, quantity is 
not an independent phonemic feature of English. The vowel ii as in bead! is 
inherently longer than i as in bid, and this quantity is secondarily modified by 
mechanical syllabic factors, such as stress and syllabically final consonantism, 
as well as by expressive factors. Timbre is the crucial determinant of English 
vowels, and there are no expressive techniques whereby the timbre can be 
modulated to any extreme degree. 

The consonant phonemes are also modified phonetically by expressive factors, 
but again such modifications tend to affect phonetic variables that are not cru- 
cial in the phonemic identification of consonants. Among consonantal features, 
aspiration is perhaps the most amenable to expressive modulations in English; 
in a vehemently pronounced don’t!/, the initial d, which is normally unaspirated, 
may actually carry a greater degree of aspiration than an initial t as aspirated 
in a normal non-emphatic context. Since the d still retains the crucial feature 


1The system of phonemic transcription used in this paper will be apparent without 
special explanation. Note that the vowels are represented by a modification of Sweet’s 
transcription, following the suggestion of Swadesh in Language 23.137-50. The use of ec aa 
for the vowels of cat and cot is a reflection of the midwestern dialect of the writer, which 
has vowels of the longer type in these words. 
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of voicing, which distinguishes it from the phoneme t, the linguist can afford, 
on purely practical grounds, to ignore the phonetic increment added by an em- 
phatic aspiration. Objectively, however, this increment is present, and in a 
careful phonetic treatment of consonants it must be distinguished from the 
grammatically relevant aspiration. A classification of aspiratory phenomena 
into an expressive category and a grammatically significant category is analogous 
to the classification of accentual phenomena into expressive accent and stress 
accent. 

It will be understood, therefor, that any reference to the degree of articulatory 
force characterizing a stress phoneme excludes the variable of expressive accent, 
which introduces its own modulations of intensity upon any of the stress pho- 
nemes. . With these intrusive expressive accents eliminated, the progression of 
stresses from heavy to weak follows a relative order of diminishing articulatory 
intensities. 


THE STRESS ACCENTS 


Three phonemic classes, with six varieties of stress, can be distinguished in 
English. In the following table the phonemic stress types are indicated by 
roman numerals, the varieties or sub-types of stress phonemes by arabic nu- 
merals; examples are presented which illustrate, in their initial syllables, each 
variety of stress. 

I. Heavy stress (superscript symbol ’) 
1, Nuclear heavy: dnnual, siibject. 
2. Subordinate heavy: dnnual méeting, siibject of disctission. 
II. Middle stress (superscript symbol ‘) 
1. Full middle: anidrctic, sibdéminant. 
2. Light middle: dnalégical, subjectivity. 
III. Weak stress (unmarked) 
1. Sonorous weak: ancésiral, sulfiric. 
2. Pepet weak: andlogy, subjéctive. 

The Heavy Stress. The presence of a heavy stress is one of the phonemic 
features which identifies the word, or free morpheme of English, in certain syn- 
tactic constructions. But there are also syntactic situations which demand a 
middle stress in the word and others which call for a weak stress in certain types 
of words; these facts are discussed below. 

The intensity of the heavy stress phoneme is conditioned by the prosodic 
position: A relatively strong variety—the nuclear heavy stress—is found in the 
word which acts as the nucleus of an intonational unit ; a less intense, subordinate 
heavy stress occurs in the heavy-stressed syllables of other (non-nuclear) words 
within the intonational unit. 

The word, whether it is a unit word (e.g., black, compensdtion) or a composite 
(blackbird, dver-cdmpensdtion), may be defined as an element containing a 
heavy stress upon one of its syllables. This stress feature, however, does not 
constitute an absolute determinant of the word itself, for only when the word is 
pronounced in isolation does it consistently have a heavy stress. As a matter of 
fact, any isolated utterance in English, whether it be a word, a group of words, 
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or even a part of a word, contains at least one heavy stress. Many words, such 
as to, with, can, which take a weak stress in their ordinary syntactic uses (e.g. 
ta sii, wed fiz, kan téik), are given a heavy stress when pronounced in isolation 
(ttiu, wid, kéen). It is also a familiar practice of English speakers, when they are 
isolating the syllables of a word, to put a heavy stress on each syllable and to 
supply full vowels in place of pepet vowels; thus, the word analogy (anéelojii), 
when dismembered into separate syllablic elements, can be pronounced as 
ée-néel-6u-fii. This kind of ‘syllabifying’ is, of course, an artificial procedure 
influenced by orthographic factors, but it reflects the tendency in English to 
force upon any isolated utterance a heavy stress, even tho it may be spurious, 
this being the only stress that acts as an independent and absolute stress unit. 
The weak and middle stresses are relative units in the sense that they derive their 
character from the occurrence of a heavy stress elsewhere in the utterance. 

In the light of this independent status held by the heavy stress, the word can 
be defined more closely in its stress characteristics. The word in English is a 
syllable or a group of syllables containing no more than one heavy stress. The 
heavy stress, however, is not a constant but merely a potential feature of the 
word. In meaningful discourse the word occurs as the minimal independent unit 
of utterance; therefor it is the word, rather than the word segment, that is 
capable of taking the heavy stress, which marks it as a potentially independent 
utterance. Altho the word can contain no more than one heavy stress, it may 
appear without the heavy stress in a syntactic context. Special syntactic condi- 
tions demand the middle stress in a word; thus, a type of syntactic relation is 
indicated by the middle stress in a méving van (‘a van for moving’), a Frénch 
teacher (‘a teacher of French’), a designing woman (‘a woman engaged in design- 
ing’), as opposed to the heavy stress in a méving vdn (‘a van that is moving’), 
a Frénch téacher (‘a teacher who is French’), a destgning wéman (‘a woman who is 
artful’). In syntactic combinations certain monosyllabic words take the weak 
stress: e.g. to (ttiu, ta) in he intends to go (hii inténdz ta géu), for (for, far) in 
he went for wood (hii wént far wid), have (héev, hev, av) in the boys have gone for 
wood (a béiz av g5on far wid). 

Distinct from these syntactic conditions operating upon word stress are the 
prosodic modifications which subordinate and superordinate the heavy stresses 
in discourse. In normal English speech a constant level of articulatory force 
is by no means maintained thruout a sequence of heavy stresses. In the sen- 
tence the mdn wdlked awdy, as ordinarily pronounced without special emphasis, 
the last heavy stress is the strongest, the preceding heavy stresses being articu- 
lated on a lower plane of intensity; in it was tht”s mdn who wdlked awdy, the 
strongest heavy stress falls on the word tht”s. The examples illustrate the two 
classes of prosodic elements which affect the character of the heavy stress: units 
of intonation and expressive accents. The heavy stress which functions as 
the nucleus of an intonational unit or as the locus of an expressive accent will be 
termed the nuclear heavy stress; the subordinate type of heavy stress is one which 
does not have this nuclear function and is pronounced with a weaker force of 
articulation. 
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The influence of intonational factors upon the heavy stresses is simple and 
clear-cut. When no expressive accents disturb a sequence of heavy stresses, 
the last heavy stress in an intonational unit takes the nuclear heavy stress. 
The following examples illustrate the final nuclear heavy stress in the declara- 
tive intonational unit (symbolized by..), whose melodic character is the falling 
tone: 

he compited the tétal sim, (nuclear heavy stress on sim) 

he compited the stim total. (nuclear heavy stress on tétal) 

he compiited the sim in the fréquency table. (nuclear heavy stress on fréquency) 
The position of the nuclear heavy stress is not affected by the order of syntactic 
elements; within any intonational unit it is always the final heavy stress which 
becomes nuclear. 

Examples involving other types of intonation will indicate the variety of 
melodic conditions under which the nuclear heavy stress may occur. In the 
interrogational unit (symbolized by), the last heavy stress of the sentence is 
again nuclear and takes the rising tone characteristic of this type of intonation: 

was the stim edsily compiited , (nuclear heavy stress on compiited) 

was the sim compited edsily , (nuclear heavy stress on edstly) 

was the sim compiited with an ddding machine, (nuclear heavy stress on 

ddding) 

But the nuclear heavy stress is not limited to the final position in a sentence, 
for many intonational units cover a smaller syntactic range than that of a com- 
plete predication. The enumerative unit of intonation (symbolized by) sets 
off each word or word group from the one following in a parallel series. The 
final heavy stress in each parallel section takes the nuclear type of heavy stress. 
Like the interrogational melody, the melody of enumeration is a rising tone; but 
it is a shorter rise and it infects, not the last heavy-stressed syllable, but the last 
syllable regardless of its stress. In the following illustration the word dranges, 
for example, takes a nuclear heavy stress on its first syllable and a short rising 
tone on the last syllable; if this word were the nucleus of an interrogational unit, 
a steep rising tone as well as the nuclear heavy stress would appear on the first 
syllable. The examples which follow illustrate enumerative units of intonation: 

he bréught éranges_i dpples_, and péaches.. (nuclear heavy stresses on d6ranges 

and dpples, the nuclei of enumerative units, and on pedches, the nucleus 
of a declarative unit) 

he bréught a crdte of dranges_i tw6 bdrrels of dpples _, and a bdsket of pedches. 

(nuclear heavy stresses on éranges and dpples, the nuclei of enumerative 
units, and on péaches, the nucleus of a declarative unit) 

Perhaps the most common of English intonations found within the sentence is 
the divisional unit (symbolized byy). Its melodic outline consists of a fall 
in tone followed by a slight rise. The last heavy stress of a divisional unit takes 
the falling tone and becomes nuclear; the rising tone appears on the last syllable 
of the unit. Among its numerous prosodic functions, this type of intonation 
marks the completion of a clause which does not end the sentence: 

he compited the fréquencies,, and he aligned them in the tdble. (nuclear heavy 
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stresses on fréquencies, the nucleus of a divisional unit, and on idble, the 
nucleus of a declarative unit) 

dfter filling the célumns of the fréquency table, he procéeded to compiite the 

tétals. (nuclear heavy stresses on fréquency, the nucleus of a divisional 
unit, and on ¢étals, the nucleus of a declarative unit) 

When a non-restrictive modifying clause occurs within the body of a sentence, 
the divisional intonation affects the final heavy stress of the clause itself as well 
as the heavy stress preceding the clause: 

the final simy which was compiited with the did of an ddding machine, répre- 

sénted a total of the fréquencies. (nuclear heavy stresses on sim and ddding, 
the nuclei of divisional units, and on fréquencies, the nucleus of a declarative 
unit) 

The expressive accents constitute another class of prosodic conditions which 
can raise a heavy stress to a nuclear level. When it is the locus of the rhetorical 
accent, a word is given the nuclear heavy stress in addition to an abnormally 
lengthened quantity: 

the lé-ng fréquency table was compléted. (nuclear heavy stresses on léng, the 

locus of a rhetorical accent, and on compléted, the nucleus of a declarative 
unit) 

can he cdrry that huge bdsket of péaches, (nuclear heavy stresses on hige, 

the locus of a rhetorical accent, and on péaches, the nucleus of an interroga- 
tional unit) 

As these examples indicate, the rhetorical accent does not disturb the normal 
influence of an intonational unit upon a final heavy stress; the intonational unit 
maintains its own nuclear heavy stress distinct from that of the rhetorical accent. 
But a word which receives the contrastive accent automatically becomes the 
nucleus of any intonational unit in which it occurs. The contrastive accent is 
the only type of prosodic element that can displace the nucleus of an intonational 
unit from its normal position on the final heavy stress to any word within the 
unit: 

the 6” ther fréquency table should be consilied.. (nuclear heavy stress on déther, 

the locus of a contrastive accent and the displaced nucleus of a declarative 
unit) 

will the gré” cer deliver a crdte of dranges, (nuclear heavy stress on grécer, 

the locus of a contrastive accent and the displaced nucleus of an interroga- 
tional unit) 

will the grocer deliver a crd”te of dranges, (nuclear heavy stress on crdie, 

the locus of a contrastive accent and the displaced nucleus of an interroga- 
tional unit) 

The nuclear heavy stress, then, is the prosodically heightened variety of the 
heavy stress phoneme; the subordinate heavy stress is the neutral variety of this 
phoneme, unaffected by the prosodic factors of intonation or expressive accent. 
No absolute level of articulatory force, however, characterizes these varieties of 
the heavy stress. The nuclear heavy stress, particularly under an expressive 
accent, exhibits a wide range of intensities, conveying a variety of expressive 
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implications; and the degree of emphasis is actualized not only by the intensity 
of the nuclear heavy stress itself but also by the contrasting weak intensity of 
the subordinate heavy stresses occurring in the same prosodic context. Further- 
more, the difference in articulatory force between the nuclear and the subordinate 
heavy stress is apt to be more marked in slow and deliberate speech than in 
rapid conversation. 

The Middle Stress. The problem of distinguishing the middle stress from the 
heavy stress phoneme is essentially one of recognizing that the nuclear heavy 
stress contains superimposed features, including superimposed intensity as well 
as intonation and quantity. If the linguist fails to eliminate these superimposed 
features from his testing frames and fails to recognize them as belonging to other 
prosodic systems (intonation, expressive accent), he will end up with a description 
of stress that is nothing more than an impressionistic picture of syllabic intensi- 
ties. Palmer, for example, regards stressed syllables as those which take ‘nucleus 
tones’ in contrast to all other syllables which are pronounced with equal or nearly 
equal force.2 A strictly phonetic and impressionistic approach can lead only 
to this conclusion: syllables with nuclear heavy stresses, or ‘nucleus tones’, are 
perceived as so strongly intense that all other syllables fade to an equal or nearly 
equal level. This is the approach, too, of the more traditional classification pre- 
sented by Curme: at one end of the intensity scale are syllables with ‘primary’ 
stress (nuclear heavy), at the other end are the ‘unstressed’ syllables (mainly 
syllables with the pepet variety of weak stress), and in between are lumped 
together all syllables with ‘secondary’ stress (subordinate heavy, middle, and 
most instances of sonorous weak stress) .* 

The point of view expressed in this paper agrees in approach, tho not in detail, 
with that of Trager, who points out‘ that an English sentence ‘may show as many 
as five or six degrees of stress. It is suggested that these be looked upon as 
superposed on and separate from the three word stresses... .’ The elimination 
of the intensity phenomena superimposed by intonations and emphasis is an 
essential point of procedure for identifying the stress phonemes. As a specific 
technique in comparing stresses, I have found it useful to avoid testing compared 
items even under what seem to be the same conditions of intonation and em- 
phasis, for even under such conditions the degree of intensity of nuclear heavy 
stresses is unstable and variable. Furthermore, attempting to test compared 


2 Harold E. Palmer, A Grammer of Spoken English 6 ff. (2nd ed., Cambridge 1939). Pike 
(The Intonation of American English 82, Ann Arbor 1946) comes closer to the analysis given 
in the present paper; altho he says: ‘there is 2 PHONEME of STRESS and a PHONEME of AB- 
SENCE of sTRESS (but I have not yet seen similar pairs of words proving further degrees of 
stress),’ he then procedes to recognize a category of optional stress (84) which corresponds, 
at least in general, to our middle stress. It must be insisted that the phenomena involved 
are consistently present and cannot be explained by assuming the occasional presence of 
full stress. 

*G. O. Curme, Syntax 63 ff. (New York 1931). 

4 George L. Trager, The Theory of Accentual Systems, Language, Culture, and Personality 
(Menasha 1941). Elsewhere in this paper (138, footnote 5a) Trager indicates his later con- 
clusions that English has four stress phonomes. 
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items by pronouncing them in isolation or in other utterance contexts where the 
heavy stressed syllables are nuclear raises a psychological difficulty of perception: 
the blast effect of nuclear heavy stresses in the compared items is apt to drown 
out the more delicate differences of intensity between stresses. For example, 
in comparing items such as to interchdnge and an tnner change, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the intensities of the int- and fn- syllables if the final syllables have 
nuclear heavy stresses. But if these items are tested well within the body of an 
utterance and pronounced without any intrusive intonation or emphasis, so that 
the heavy stresses are neutralized to the subordinate variety, the first syllable of 
interchdnge will have a perceptibly lighter intensity than either its last syllable 
or than the first syllable of inner change. 

The middle stress phoneme has two sub-types, a relatively strong ‘full’ variety 
and a somewhat weaker ‘light’ variety. The latter is limited in its position: it 
occurs only before the heavy stress in the same word and at a distance of two or 
more syllables preceding the heavy stress. On the basis of position alone, con- 
trasts may be found between the light (e.g., répercission, interription, antecédent) 
and the full middle (e.g., réposséssion, interirban, antiféderalist). In this position, 
however, the full variety always occurs in unfused words before an open junc- 
ture, while the light occurs only in unit words, which contain close junctures. 
The juncture phenomena are regarded as the complementing factors which 
condition these two levels of stress in identical positions; hence they are classed 
as two varieties of the same middle stress phoneme. 

The full middle stress, besides occurring in words with open juncture, is found 
as the main stress of words in certain types of constructions and derivations from 
constructions, such as béokcdse, frée-for-all. It also occurs within unit words in 
positions where the light variety does not contrast with it, namely, after the 
heavy stress (céntént, concentrate) and in the syllable immediately preceding the 
heavy stress (limdde, babéon). 

The full middle stress can be most conveniently discussed in connection with 
the types of words and word groups in which it occurs. These include construc- 
tions, derivations from constructions, unfused words, and unit words. 

The types of construction with middle stress are few, but they represent 
prolific types. One such construction is exemplified by such phrases as bréad to 
éat, a fdvor to ask, instrictions to give. Here the middle stress indicates a syntac- 
tic relation in which the noun is the logical object of the verb: that is, bréad to 
éat has a relationship with ‘to eat bread.’ Other constructions composed of 
noun + to + verb occur without a middle stress, but in these constructions a 
different syntactic relation obtains between the noun and the verb: thus, in 
a destre to éat or the will to live, the verb stands in the relation of complement to 
the noun, an appropriate paraphrase being ‘a desire, namely to eat’ and ‘the 
will, namely to live’; there is no idea of ‘to eat a desire’ (as ‘to eat bread’) or ‘to 
live the will.’ The distinction between these two types of syntactic relation 
will emerge more sharply from the following contrasts: 

I have instrictions to léave (‘I am to leave instructions’) 

I have instrictions to léave (‘I have been instructed to leave’) 
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With their pldns to write, .. . (‘their having to write plans’) 

With their plans to write, ... (‘their having planned to write’) 

An even more productive type of construction containing the middle stress is 
the so-called compound: e.g., béokcdse, pdper-basket, furniture polish, méving 
van. In this type of construction the second term, which receives the middle 
stress, is classified and limited in its reference by the first heavy-stressed term. 
The examples given, which represent only one subtype of this prolific construc- 
tion, can be paraphrased by ‘a case for books, a basket for papers, a polish for 
furniture, a van for moving’; another subtype is exemplified by bdéok péddler, 
Frénch teacher (‘a peddler of books, a teacher of French’). 

The same distribution of stresses occurs in certain types of derivation from 
constructions, such as himming-bird, bliefish, gréensténe. This type of deriva- 
tion, however, involves a shift of stress from an underlying construction; hiim- 
ming-bird is derived from the construction himming bird, which exhibits the same 
syntactic relation between its two terms. A narrow specialization of reference 
is always implied in these derivations, for himming-bird or bliefish cannot be used 
as designations for any himming bird or any blie fish. In such a primary con- 
struction as méving vdn, on the other hand, the stress pattern marks a unique 
syntactic relation between the two terms quite distinct from that in méving vdn. 
Furthermore, no derivation in meaning exists as a referential link by means of 
which méving van can be regarded as based upon méving vdn; the two construc- 
tions are referentially as well as syntactically unique. In short, the similarity 
between the pairs himming-bird, himming bird and méving van, méving vdn is 
a superficial one. As a matter of fact, the question of derivation does not arise 
for most constructions of the type, for the first term can seldom participate in 
the pair of syntactic relations characterizing the participial form in -ing: thus, 
béokcase is clearly a primary construction not derivable from any béok cdse, for 
the latter does not occur. 

Other constructions of the type himming bird and blie fish give rise to bahuv- 
rihi derivatives which display the same stress pattern as the specialized deriva- 
tives himming-bird and bliefish: e.g., rédhéad, yéllowlégs, lénghorn (‘one who has a 
red head,’ etc.). A wide variety of constructions create other types of deriva- 
tion containing the middle stress. Many of these derivational types are marked 
solely by the rearrangement of stresses: 

sétback, pay-off, shitddwn, biild-ip, hide-away, rin-ardund 

Slj-by-night, stdy-at-home 

frée-for-all, féur-in-hand 

jack-in-the-box, sndke-in-the-grass, héle- in-the-wall 
Suffixation accompanies the stress change in the following type of derivation: 
wide-eyed, light-fingered, simple-minded (‘having wide eyes,’ etc.) Stress change, 
however, is the most prominent formal technique employed in the production 
of derivations from constructions. 

The combination of a middle and a heavy stress is found in words as well as in 
constructions and derivations from constructions. The great majority of these 
words are unfused words, which, as a matter of fact, show a certain affinity to 
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constructions. However, as opposed to constructions and constructional deriva- 
tions, which are made up of two or more independent elements, unfused words 
contain an unfused affix (a dependent element) added to an independent element. 
The following examples illustrate the morphological types of unfused words and 
their stress patterns: 

1) unfused prefix plus independent element 


eléctroplate eléctromdgnet 
uinivdlve unilateral 
sémivowel sémiofficial 
stipertax superhtiman 
stibway subclassificdtion 
misprint mispldce 
2) independent element plus unfused suffix 

éarful 

childlike 

innermost 

mdnhood 

twofold 

friendship 


In unfused words the presence of an individual stress upon each of the com- 
ponent units is merely one of the features indicating the relatively autonomous 
and separate character of these units. The independent nature of the guiding 
theme is clear enough; the -print in misprint and the friend- in friendship may 
either stand alone (print, friend) or append other affixes (tmprint, printing, be- 
friend, friendly). The unfused affixes, in spite of their dependence in being 
unable to stand alone, are to be regarded as semi-independent units; in the 
morphological hierarchy of English they lie between the unfused, independent 
themes and the fused, genuinely dependent affixes. Their intermediary status 
is indicated by several features. Phonetically the unfused affixes are separate 
units, for there is an open juncture: they do not coalesce syllabically with the 
theme. In unfused words a syllabic division is made between the prefix and 
the theme and the suffix, regardless of the mechanical rules of syllabification. 
Thus, the syllabic division occurs as indicated in més-print and in mis-pldce; 
the aspirate character of the p in both words marks it as a syllabic initial (p 
as in print or pldce, not as in sprint or splice). But in unit words, where no ex- 
ternal factors interfere with the normal syllabic divisions, an sp combination is 
never split, either as a syllabic initial combination (spéll, di-spite, su-spéct, 
sti-spéct) or as a syllabic final (wisp, whisp-er); the lack of aspiration in the p 
identifies this phoneme as a non-initial. In unfused words, as in constructions, 
the conditions determining syllabic divisions are morphological, not phonetic: 
the syllabic division in mts-print is phonetically as arbitrary as that in chéss 
problem. (It follows that a phonemic representation must show the point of 
division in all these cases; a hyphen will be used for the unfused words, e.g. 
dis-téist, rii-stéit.) 

In addition to their syllabic independence, the unfused affixes possess an 
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independent semantic force. This is, of course, partly due to the fact that the 
unfused affixes are appended to independent themes, which themselves have a 
clear-cut and separate referential significance. The component elements in 
sub-cldssify (‘to classify under’) or mis-pldce (‘to place wrongly’) retain their 
semantic individuality. Unfused words, therefor, are to be regarded as semantic 
composites. In unit words containing a fused affix, on the other hand, the com- 
ponent elements have fused semantically as well as phonetically. A unit word, 
such as dispiite, can be formally analyzed from a comparison with other unit 
words containing dis- (dispérse, dispdse, dispél) and with others containing 
-pute (compiite, depiite, impiite, repite). Altho a formal analysis succeeds in 
separating dis- from -pute, the respective semantic functions of the prefix and 
the theme are difficult to define clearly and, at best, remote from the total 
significance of the unit word. 

In spite of rationalizations from etymology regarding the semantic force of 
the component elements in dispiite, the word is a close-knit semantic unit. To 
state the semantic difference between fused and unfused affixes in another way, 
a fused affix takes on subtle extensions of meaning when it appears in combina- 
tion with different themes, whereas an unfused affix tends to display a consistent 
meaning in its various combinations. 

The semi-independent character of unfused affixes is most strikingly mani- 
fested in their creative potentialities. New combinations of unfused affix plus 
theme may be formed with relative freedom. To English feeling such combina- 
tions as sidb-cldssify, ré-cldssify, dver-cldssify, under-cldssify, mis-cldssify, dut- 
classifi, etc. are akin to constructions rather than to unit words; like construc- 
tions, these unfused words are a combination of semantically autonomous ele- 
ments. Altho some of the examples are unfamiliar words and even violent 
departures from common usage, they merely await an application to a proper 
context: dut-cldssify may be an unusual composite word, but its meaning in 
this sctentist tries to dut-cldssify dll his célleagues requires no dictionary definition. 
On the other hand, unit words consisting of affix plus theme are unproductive 
and petrified combinations; the theme -piite, for example, is strictly limited to the 
existing combinations, and new creations, such as expiite, propite, perpite, etc., 
are meaningless and, what is more significant, out of line with the productive 
tendencies of English. 

The unfused word, then, can be defined as the combination of an unfused 
affix plus an independent theme. Altho the unfused affix is only semi-independ- 
ent as a morphological unit, it exhibits a creative freedom and a semantic and 
syllabic independence that offer a sharp contrast to the petrified and dependent 
character of the fused affix. The feature of syllabic independence, since it may 
be demonstrated by an objective phonetic test, can be employed as the criterion 
of the unfused affix. 

Unfused prefixes have the peculiarity that they may, in certain formations, 
take the heavy stress away from the theme to which they are attached, for exam- 
ple sémicircle, dutright, é6versupply. Other formations have middle stress on the 
prefix and heavy on the theme, as sémicircular, dutrdnk, dverprodiction. Names 
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with Mac, as in mok-éedem, have weak stress on the prefix; and the articles 
are also to be regarded as unfused prefixes with weak stress, e.g. an-4ul (an owl). 
As for unfused suffixes, some have middle and some weak stress: héuseful, 
slyness. 

Middle Stress in Unit Words.’ The full middle stress is also found in unit 
words, but here its position is more limited than in unfused words. It occurs 
freely after the heavy stress: vétd, dictate, baptize, prélide; céncentrate, drdmatize, 
interlade. This distribution of stresses, with the middle following the heavy, 
can be illustrated in all types of English nexus: in constructions (érée-idad), 
in derivations from constructions (thrée-tded), in unfused words (a ré-cdde), 
and in unit words (vétéded). In contrast to these examples are such unit words 
as échoed, zéroed, hdllowed, whose last syllable contains the sonorous variety 
of weak stress. The difference of stress between such unit words as vétded 
and échoed is accompanied by additional phonetic criteria: On the basis of quan- 
tity, the last vowel of vétded is the full-length variety of a heavy or middle- 
stressed syllabic (as in téad, trée-téad), while the corresponding vowel of échoed 
is the short variety characteristic of a weak-stressed syllabic (as in hdllow, 
locdtion). On the basis of syllabic division, the aspiration of the ¢ shows the 
syllabic division vé-tded, for a medial consonant or consonant cluster after a heavy 
stress is drawn to the following syllable if it is middle-stressed (as in é-tide, 
ni-trate, dic-tate), while the unaspirated character of the k sound shows the syl- 
labic division éch-oed, a consonant or cluster after a heavy stress being drawn 
to the preceding syllable if the following syllable is weak-stressed (as in dch-ing, 
dc-rid, dct-ive). 

Before the heavy stress in unit words, the full variety of middle stress occurs 
only on the syllable immediately preceding the heavy stress. In this position, 
however, it seems to represent a rare or unstable pattern of stress distribution 
in English. This is indicated by the difference between unfused words and unit 
words in their redistribution of stresses accompanying the shift of the heavy 
stress in the derivation between certain nouns and verbs. In unfused words 
the noun has a heavy-plus-middle stress pattern, the verb a middle-plus-heavy: 
misprint, misprini; réfill, réftll. In unit words the noun also has a heavy-plus- 
middle stress combination, but the corresponding verb takes a weak-plus-heavy, 
not the middle-plus-heavy of unfused words: cénflict, conflict; prétést, protést. 
There are, however, a small number of words which have a middle stress im- 
mediately before the heavy stress: gdatée, séitée, pittée, bdssdon, babdon. In 
addition, there are also a few words which, in my own speech, vary between a 
weak and a middle stress before the heavy stress: Chinése or Chinése, limdde 
or limdde. 

Thus, the occurrence of a full middle stress one or more syllables after the heavy 
stress is a common pattern in both unfused words and unit words; its occurrence 


5 Some of the phenomena treated in this section will be found to be different in Southern 
British from what is discussed here, as General American dikSonéeri and Southern British 
dikSnri. There are also many variations in the syllable counts as between different pronun- 
ciations in Americana English as a result of a tendency to elide unaccented vowels in open 
syllables, for example mathematician is often pronounced mée#motison. 
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before the heavy stress is a prevailing pattern only in unfused words and a rare 
or unstable pattern in unit words, where its position is limited to the syllable 
immediately preceding the heavy stress. Occurring two or more syllables before 
the heavy stress is the light variety of middle stress, whose position is deter- 
mined by morphophonemic conditions. 

The light middle stress is found only in unit words or in the fused portion of 
unfused words (dendmindtional, inter-dendmindtional), and it occurs at an interval 
of two or more syllables before the heavy stress. Its dependence upon the heavy 
stress can best be illustrated by pairs of related words in which it changes its 
syllabic position in accordance with the position of the heavy stress: 

inquisition, inquisitérial 
aristocracy, aristocrdtic 
coéntiniity, continudtion 
equilibrium, equilibration 
authenticity, authénticdtion 
évangélical, evangelistic 
humanistic, humanitdrian 
intelléctual, intélligéntsia 

In the great majority of polysyllabic English words, the middle stress falls on 
the second syllable before the heavy stress or before another middle stress, for 
more than one middle stress may occur in a word: e.g. intelléctudlity, évoldtion- 
istic, latitidindrian. If this stress appeared regularly and invariably at two- 
syllable intervals before the heavy stress, however, it could be classed as a me- 
chanically conditioned variety of the weak stress phoneme. But a middle stress 
three syllables before the heavy stress is not at all uncommon, and in a few words 
it occurs even four syllables before the heavy stress: e.g., géneolégical, séparabtlity, 
popularizdtion, sjstematizdtion. In these instances a derivationally conditioned 
stress change interferes with the mechanical placement of the middle stress at a 
two-syllable interval before the heavy stress. To state the conditioning factors 
in general terms, the syllabic position of the middle stress in a derived word is 
determined by the shift of the heavy stress occurring in the derivational process 
and by the location of the middle stress in the underlying theme. 

The conditions may be defined in terms of the following types of middle-stress 
positions: 

Type I. The mich stress falls on the fourth syllable before the heavy stress 


..*%=—-= . .) when that syllable in the underlying theme had either 
(a) the heavy stress, which is advanced four syllables in the derived word 
Gi erent, ik . .) or (b) the middle stress standing three syllables 


before the heavy sirens, ‘which is advanced one syllable in the derived word 
(0. ewe HLL SL ee owe, 


Derived Word Underlying Theme 
a) ndturalizdtion ndturalize 
particularizdtion particularize 
individualizdtion individualize 


b) méteorolégical méteor logy 
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Type II. the middle stress falls on the third syllable before the heavy stress 


(..*-- . .) when that syllable in the underlying theme had either (a) 
the heavy stcom, which is advanced three syllables in the derived word 
6 ac cw. si ib . .), or (b) the middle stress standing two syllables 


before the heavy stress, which is advanced one syllable in the derived word 
Cimon ee, Bens Oe ue 


Derived Word Underlying Theme 
a) utilizdtion utilize 
idiomdtic idiom 
matérialistic matérialist 
comminicability comminicable 
b) récommenddtion récomménd 
mathematician mathematic 
aniversdlity univérsal 
géeneolégical genedlogy 


Dynamically considered, types I and II illustrate a principle of inertia operat- 
ing to fix the position of the middle stress; that is, the middle stress in a derived 
word is attracted to that syllable which had a middle or heavy stress in the under- 
lying theme. The same principle is demonstrated in only one type of derived 
word having a middle stress two syllables before the heavy stress. 

Type III. a middle stress falls on the second syllable before the heavy stress 


Cae me .) when that syllable in the underlying theme re the heavy 
strees, which i is s advanced two syllables in the derived word (. . 1h, Ps a Me 
ina 
, Derived Word Underlying Theme 

systemdtic system 

patriotic patriot 

concentration concentrate 

accéptability accéptable 


The morphological limitations of the middle stress prevent the occurrence 
of those conditions under type III which would ee Sy types Ib and IIb: altho 


.~>--—-—+...may be derived em - .s-- ae Ib), and 
-- ie bs derived from . ~ . (type IIb),. ee 
cannot result Sein a theoretical . Sit 
Type IV. Pins middle stress falls on he pes syllable before the heavy 
stress (~ — .) when that syllable in the underlying theme was an initial 
oan syllable immediately preceding the heavy stress, which is ad- 
vanced one syllable in the derived word (~*~ — *+...< —~...). 
Derived Word Underlying Theme 
brigadter brigdde 
commendation comménd 
aromdtic aréma 
éxterndlity extérnal 
interrégative intérrogate 


The conditions determining the position of the middle stress may be so defined 
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as to include non-derived, unanalyzable words, for the middle stress position is 
mechanically determined when no derivational process is involved: The middle 
stress falls on the second syllable before the heavy stress, unless the third or the 
fourth syllable before the heavy stress of a derived word had a middle or heavy 
stress in the underlying theme, in which case that syllable of the derived word 
attracts the middle stress. 

The Weak Stress. The weak stress phoneme occurs in two varieties: the 
pepet and the sonorous weak stress. Open syllables containing a short-type 
vowel (mostly the pepet 2, but sometimes also i, in the dialect of the present 
writer) carry the ‘pepet’ variety of weak stress; this has the lightest intensity of 
all the varieties of English stress. Closed syllables and those with vowels like 
ii ei ai etc. have the somewhat stronger sonorous variety of weak stress. Being 
dependent on the character of the syllable, these two levels of stress are classified 
as two conditioned varieties of one stress phoneme. 

The pepet weak stress is positionally free. It may occur in any syllable pre- 
ceding or following the heavy stress. Phonologically, the pepet vowel with its 
variety of weak stress functions as the reduced form of full vowels which lose 
the middle or heavy stress. 

The sonorous weak stress may also occur before or after the heavy stress. 
After the heavy stress, however, the sonorous weak stress is limited in my own 
speech to four high-vowel syllabics: ii, i, ou, uu. The following examples illus- 
trate these four vowels after the heavy stress, contrasting them in middle- 
stressed and weak-stressed syllables. 

ii: intrigue (intriig); pdniry (péentrii) 

i: tmprint (imprint) ; aceémplish (akdampli’) 

ou: vétd (viitdu) ; métto (méatou) 

uu: étude (éitdud) ; cickoo (kGukuu) 
As explained above the difference of stress in the syllables following the heavy 
stress is accompanied by the accessory phonetic differences of quantity and syl- 
labic division. The quantity difference between middle-stressed and weak- 
stressed vowels, however, is clear only among the diphthongal syllabics (72, ou, 
uu in the above examples), not among the simple syllabics (¢ in the above 
examples). 

Before the heavy stress, there is no limitation on the vowels that may occur 
in weak-stressed syllables. In this position any of the full vowels may take the 
sonorous weak stress, as illustrated in the following examples: 

ii: legdlity (liigéelatii) 

i: infiltrdtion (infiltréison) 

ei: graddtion (greidéisen) 

e: dstentdtious (Aastentéises) 
ee: ddvantdgeous (tedveentéijas) 
A: inculcdtion (inkalkéisen) 

aa: rétarddtion (riitaardéigon) 
ai: vibrdtion (vaibréisen) 

au: founddtion (faundéisen) 
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2: importation (importéisen) 
oi: émployée (émploifi) 

ou: locdtion (loukéiSen) 

u: fulfillment (fulfilment) 
uu: rheumatic (ruuméetik) 

There are various conditions, both phonological and morphological, which 
influence the variety of weak stress and, correspondingly, the presence of 
different vowels as against the pepet vowel in the weak-stressed syllable. The 
phonological conditions include factors of vowel type and syllabic structure. 
In open syllables the diphthonga] vowels tend to resist reduction to the pepet 
level under weak stress, but other syllabics are generally reduced: diphthongs, 
such as the ou in rétdte:rotdtion or the ai in cite:citdtion, tend to retain the full- 
vowel form, but the other vowels change to a when the syllable shifts to the weak 
stress, as the 6:0 in édit:edttion or the 4a:o and a:i in pédlitics: political. In 
closed syllables, especially when a liquid or nasal consonant closes the syllable, 
all vowels tend to be retained at their full-vowel level, as in rénder:rendition, 
drtist: artistic. Cutting across these conditions is a morphological factor, in 
which certain common affixes tend to have the pepet vowel as their weak-stressed 
syllabic, regardless of their syllabic structure or the character of their full vowel 
under the middle or heavy stress: kdan:ken in cénduct:condict, or préu:pra 
in préduce: prodice. These conditions can be stated only as tendencies, for they 
are further complicated by the intrusion of stylistic factors. Depending upon 
the carefulness or speed of utterance, the weak-stressed syllabic of many words 
varies between a full vowel and the pepet vowel: obéy (oubéi, abéi), repdrt 
(riipdrt, rapdrt), extréme (ekstriim, okstriim). 


Institute of Social Anthropology, 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 








ON PERSONAL METAPHORS IN PSYCHIATRIC CASES 


RAYMOND DE SAUSSURE 


In his paper, Irrelevant and Metaphorical Language in Early Infantile Autism 
(Am. J. of Psychiatry 103.2426, 1946), Dr. Leo Kanner presents examples of 
autistic language and draws some general conclusions about the nature and 
significance of such phenomena. It is proposed to mention here three of 
Kanner’s examples along with his conclusions, and to further elaborate on the 
interrelated linguistic and psychiatric aspects. 


... the typical, almost pathognomonic pronominal reversals which consist of the child’s 
reference to himself as ‘you’ and to the person spoken to as ‘I.’ 

. . . Elaine C. had been surrounded in her infancy with toy animals of which she was very 
fond. When she cried, her mother used to point out to her that the toy dog or toy rabbit 
did not cry. When Elaine was seen at seven years of age, she still kept saying when she 
was fearful and on the verge of tears: ‘Rabbits don’t cry.’ ‘Dogs don’t cry.’ She added 
a large number of other animals. She went about, when in distress, reiterating the seem- 
ingly irrelevant words: ‘Seals don’t cry.’ ‘Dinosaurs don’t cry.’ ‘Crayfishes don’t cry.’ 
She came to use the names of these and other animals in a great variety of connections. 

. .. This was also the case when five-year-old Anthony F. solved the puzzle of his fre- 
quently expressed fondness for ‘55.’ On one occasion, he spoke of his two grandmothers. 
We knew that one of them had shown little interest in him, while the other had reared him 
with much patience and affection. Anthony said: ‘One is 64 [years old], and one is 55. I 
like 55 best.’ The seemingly irrelevant preoccupation with a seemingly arbitrary number 
can now be recognized as being heavily endowed with meaning. It is Anthony’s private 
way of expressing affection for his grandmother. 


Kanner states his conclusions as follows: 


... The seemingly irrelevant and nonsensical utterances of our autistic children are 
metaphorical expressions in the sense that they represent ‘figures of speech by means of 
which one thing is put for another which it only resembles.’ The Greek word metapherein 
means ‘to transfer.’ 

... The transfer of meaning is accomplished in a variety of ways: 

(a) Thru substitutive analogy: Bread basket becomes ‘home bakery’; Annette and 
Cecile become ‘red’ and ‘blue’; penny becomes ‘that’s where play ten pin.’ 

(b) Thru generalization: Totum pro parte. ‘Home bakery’ becomes the term for every 
basket; ‘Don’t throw the dog off the balcony’ assumes the meaning of self-admonition in 
every instance when the child feels the need for admonishing himself. 

(c) Thru restriction: Pars pro toto. The 55-year-old grandmother becomes ‘55’; a teller 
of the truth becomes ‘Blum’; the number 6 is referred to as ‘hexagon.’ 

. .. The linguistic processes thru which the transfers are achieved do not as such differ 
essentially from poetical and ordinary phraseological metaphors. Etymologically, much 
of our language is made up of similar transfers of meaning thru substitutions, generaliza- 
tions and restrictions. 

. .. The basic difference consists of the autistic privacy and original uniqueness of the 
transfers, derived from the children’s situational and emotional experiences. Once the 
connection between experience and metaphorical utterance is established, and only then, 
does the child’s language become meaningful. The goal of the transfer is intelligible only 
in terms of its source. 
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...In contrast to poetry and etymology, the metaphorical language in early infantile 
autism is not directly communicable. It is not primarily intended as a means of inviting 
other people to understand and to share the child’s symbols. Tho it is undoubtedly crea- 
tive, the creation is in the main self-sufficient and self-contained. 


In discussing these examples, Kanner takes for granted that the child uses his 
language for a social purpose; this is very often the case, but not always. On 
the other hand, we should not jump to the opposite conclusion that the child 
wants to retreat from the outside world by autistic thinking. Words may be 
used as defense mechanisms. 

Once an emotional conflict has been introjected it goes thru different phases, 
one of which is the reversal of the emotional situation. Let us suppose that the 
guilt of the child or the fear of punishment becomes too great, and that the child 
then thinks: I am not a bad boy, they are bad parents. This is often the begin- 
ning of a period of self-praise and of a sarcastic attitude toward other children. 
In early childhood sarcasm is represented by a desire to hit or beat other people. 
How far the pronominal reversals have to do with that is a question I wish to — 
raise now. 

In Elaine’s case, we see that the girl wants to defend herself against the ex- 
pression of an emotion (crying) which would belittle her in the eyes of her en- 
vironment. The words help her here to identify with a stronger being, the animal 
which does not cry. We see that Elaine helps herself with bigger and bigger 
animals. 

However, a deeper analysis should be performed if we wish to find the real 
meaning of such metaphorical expressions. Behind such ‘magic’ rituals are often 
ambivalent situations. It may be that Elaine once saw her mother cry, and that 
the expression is not only a help for identification, but also a sarcastic symbolic 
expression for accusing her mother. As long as the case has not been followed up 
further, we cannot tell; my aim in discussing it is, on the one hand, to stress the 
interest of Dr. Kanner’s article, and on the other, to show that such symbolic 
expressions contain much more psychological material than appears at first. 

The same may be true for Anthony; his fondness for 55 may be more in the 
nature of a protection against the bad grandmother, rather than just the expres- 
sion of his love for the tender grandma. 

Similar expressions of defense-mechanisms are to be found in irrelevant and 
metaphorical gestures of the child. Here is an example that I had the oppor- 
tunity to analyze: 

After having made a thirty-five-year-old patient aware of the split in her 
personality—a rejected, castrated one, and a projected, exhibited one—I insisted 
on the fact that the fear which maintained this split was a fear experienced in 
her early childhood. Thereupon the patient told me of a recollection. At the 
age of four or five, one Sunday morning, she was not allowed to g«t into her 
mother’s bed, contrary to the usual habit. She could not understand why. She 
succeeded in getting to her mother’s bedroom and saw her wearing a red pad 
soiled with blood, also the bedlinen, stained with blood. She was disgusted 
and, from that time on, she hated her mother whenever the mother was menstru- 
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ating. Then she told of the following ritual which she had followed during the 
years of five to approximately seventeen. After receiving the laundry she would, 
together with her mother, fold the sheets in four, and then shake them two or 
three times. But she always felt a compulsion to shake them once more than her 
mother did. She was afraid that if she didn’t, her father, her mother, or she 
herself would die. 

This ritual also meant that she did not want her mother to have the upper 
hand. This was not only an attempt to be victorious in the triangular ‘edipal’ 
situation (the patient was an only child), but also a defense against the possessive- 
ness of her mother. 

If we agree with Freud (in his Trawmdeutung), that before speech the child 
uses hallucinations in order to reveal his memories, then we must also point out 
that words help to express complicated emotional situations in a condensed and 
simplified way. This process of simplification and condensation gives a great 
mastery over the outside world. It also gives a mastery over inner situations; 
the child, instead of going thru a long hallucinated emotional chain, summarizes 
his experience in a word or a phrase. From the point of view of an economy of 
mental energy, we may see the great advantage of such simplifications. 

No doubt the child, in learning the language from the adult, uses it mainly for 
the convenience of his adjustment to the outside and social world. But Kanner’s 
material is of interest in that it shows the economy value for a child of creating 
new words or using them in a personal way. There is no doubt that this process 
played a role in the formation of languages. The personal magical value of a 
word was probably extended to the group, which had to cope with the same fear; 
therefor, every member of the group could use it as a defense mechanism. 

In psychoanalytic treatments we often see that the re-integration of a taboo 
vocabulary represents one of the first steps toward the cure of the patient. 

It is a common phenomenon that girls who have to witness parental sexual 
intercourse during the first years of their life become frightened, try to deny what 
they saw, fight against it, and become later emotionless in their sex life. They 
hate even the words relevant to genitals. In order to allow them to uncover 
the repressed material, the patients must first accept the words which help them 
to condensate the undesired memories. Very often they cannot use the common 
words, and they use some special words which they have created for the genitals. 
A male patient of mine talks of a ‘comma’ for the female organ, while a female 
patient talks about the decoration—she expressed herself in French, using the 
word garniture—for the male genitals. This sarcastic manner very often assists 
the patient in his first steps, while recapturing a tabooed vocabulary. 

Kanner’s observations, in my opinion, are of interest because he opens a new 
field of research into the whys of children’s neologisms. Freud had already once 
opened this field, with the neologisms in dreams. But at that time linguists 
apparently had not as yet studied all the implications of such remarks for their 
field, and psychiatrists did not understand the necessity of close collaboration 
with the linguist. Let us hope that in the future we shall fill this gap and unite 
more and more closely in our work in the human sciences. 


New York City. 
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LINGUISTIC NOTE TO ZUNI ETHNOLOGY 


Estuer 8S. GoLpFRANK 


A growing interest in cross-cultural studies has placed renewed emphasis on 
problems of material and interpretation which the cultural anthropologist must 
face. In some instances he has to depend on information assembled by a single 
investigator—at times from a single informant. Fortunately, however, this 
is the exception. In most cases, the anthropologist has at his disposal, if not a 
completely adequate, at least a not inconsiderable body of established facts. 
Yet these same facts may at times be differently interpreted by different ob- 
servers. 

If previous analysis seems unsatisfactory, or if divergent opinions are ex- 
pressed, the comparative anthropologist must re-examine the primary data. 
Where no written history is available, texts may be of unusual significance, and 
details of language, such as the choice of words, their position or repetition, 
may open the road to fresh insights. Naturally, subjective factors operate in 
this field as they do in others, affecting not only the recorder’s selection of ma- 
terial, the teller’s identifications, but also the conclusions of those who are 
reviewing the data. An awareness of these limitations suggests caution and 
perhaps new ways of counteracting them; but they should not lead us to abandon 
all attempts at cultural and cross-cultural understanding.’ 

There are many examples of linguistic usage bulwarking accepted ethnological 
and historical fact. For instance, calling the favorite child ‘child-beloved’ 
among the Dakota and ‘child of plenty’ among the Blackfoot, accord perfectly 
with general anthropological descriptions.2 And the obviously Uighur proveni- 
ence of certain Chi-dan titles, while not surprising in view of the known contact 
between the Uighur and Chi-dan peoples, gives a further clue to the level at 
which acculturation took place.* A third illustration may be drawn from my 
own experience with comparative data from the Indian Pueblos of our Southwest. 

While writing on Pueblo society,‘ I reached certain conclusions regarding the 
meaning of the whipping administered to young children (between six and ten 
at Hopi, between five and nine at Zuni) at the time of their first initiation cere- 
mony. According to Steward, and his statement, as far as I know, is the most 
detailed to be given by a Hopi informant, the kachinas—gods impersonated by 


1 For a recent attempt at evaluation, see John W. Bennett, The Interpretation of Pueblo 
Culture: a Question of Values, Am. Anthropologist 48.361-74 (1946). This article appeared 
after the present paper had been written. 

2 See Ella Deloria, ms.; also J. Mirsky, The Dakota, in Competition and Cooperation 
Among Primitive Societies 404 (ed. M. Mead; 1937); and E. S. Goldfrank, Changing Con- 
figurations in the Social Organization of a Blackfoot Tribe During the Reserve Period 7 f., 
17 ff., 59 ff., 66 ff. (Monographs of the Amer. Eth. Soc. 8, 1945). 

3K. A. Wittfogel and C. S. Féng, History of Chinese Society, Liao, Transactions of the 
Am. Philos. Soc. p. 23 and Introduction XIV (1947). 

4E. 8S. Goldfrank, Socialization, Personality and the Structure of Pueblo Society, 
Am. Anthropologist 47.516-39 (1945). 
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members of the community—come to initiate the children because they ‘do 
not obey their mothers and fathers’; and when the kachina chief hands the 
yucca blades to the gods who are to do the whipping, he says: ‘They do not mind 
us, so we will let you try to make them obey. We will let you force them to keep 
these things a secret.’ A detailed, if harrowing description of the procedures 
which follow these introductory remarks can be found in Steward, and in Voth’s 
discussion of the Oraibi Powamu Ceremony.® 

Accounts of the first initiation ceremony at Zuni reveal many parallels to Hopi 
practice: the age of the children, the presence of a ceremonial ‘father’ and of a 
benevolent pleader, the terrifying appearance of the masked whippers, and the 
whipping itself.?7 But at Zuni the significance of the whipping has been vari- 
ously formulated. Dr. Ruth Benedict has written: ‘Whipping is ‘‘to take off 
the bad happenings;”’ that is, it is a trusted rite of exorcism.’ Dr. Ruth Bunzel 
has reported that the reason for initiating children is ‘to save them; to make them 
valuable’ ;’ and she concludes, ‘The enormous importance of the rite of flagellation 
in this ceremony establishes it as primarily a ritual of exorcism and purification.’”” 
Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, while recognizing the exorcistic function of the rite, 
comments: ‘Whipping by the Blue Horns or by the disciplinary or bogey kachina 
of Zuni, or Cochiti, or of Tewa may take on a punitive character.’"! 

Exorcism and punishment are by no means mutually exclusive, and all these 
observations fit into the frame of Zuni society and culture. The question then 
becomes: What is the weight of these two factors in the initiation ceremony? 
It is at this point that original texts, translations, and linguistic explanations are 
illuminating. 


5 J. H. Steward, Notes of Hopi Ceremonies in the Initiatory Form in 1927-1928, Am. 
Anthropologist 33.64 ff. (1931). For ancther statement on the punitive intent, see Sun 
Chief 80 (ed. Leo W. Simmons; 1942). For a short summary of opinions of others, see Laura 
Thompson in Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, The Hopi Way, U.S. Indian Service 55 
(1944). 

6H. R. Voth, The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony, Field Columbian Museum Anthropological 
Series 8.103 ff. (1901). 

7 Among others, M. C. Stevenson, The Zuni Indians, 28rd. Annual Report, Bur. of Amer. 
Eth. 89, 99-102 (Washington 1904); Ruth L. Bunzel, Zuni Katcinas, 47th. Annual Report, 
Bur. of Amer. Eth. 975-80 (Washington 1932); Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture 69 ff. 
(1934) ; and E. C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 467 ff. (1939). 

®R. Benedict, op. cit. 91. 

®R. Bunzel, op. cit. 975. 

10 Op. cit. 976. At one point in Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism (47th. Annual 
Report, Bur. of Am. Eth., Washington 1932); Dr. Bunzel seems to deny the punitive intent 
(506) : ‘Whipping, never used as a means of punishment, is reserved for purposes of purifica- 
tion.’ But on the next page, she comments less categorically: ‘The whipping of the ini- 
tiates is probably also purificatory’ (italics mine). Again, in Zuni Katcinas, she notes 
(881), under ‘Principal activities’ of the kachina, that the sayatia ‘are exorcisors’; but 
in the next sentence she explains: ‘they whip the children at their initiation; are summoned 
by the katcina chief to punish any infringement of the rules of the Katcina Society’ (italics 
mine). On page 906 of this same publication, she has a title, ‘Punitive and exorcising kat- 
cinas’, under which are listed the kachinas who appear at the initiation ceremony. 

1 E. C. Parsons, op. cit. 474. 
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A woman’s autobiography recorded by Dr. Bunzel and included in her Zuni 
Texts” tells of the treatment accorded a little boy who doubts the godhead of the 
frighteningly masked Atoshle. The passage falls into three parts, the first 
expressing the little boy’s doubts and bravado; the second, obviously the ini- 
tiation of the five to nine year olds, revealing the devices for discouraging such 
behavior; and the third, combining further features of the first initiation with 
elements of the final making-of-man ceremony which occurs when a child is 
twelve or thirteen years of age. The whole is important for an understanding 
of the whipping of the children, but the first and second parts, which deal with 
the very young, are particularly germane to our problem. 

Because of its unusual detail, I give the translation of this section in full, 
omitting only the markings which indicate the ends of the lines: 


{1] They were going to dance the Mixed Dance. Atocle came out of the kiva. The chil- 
dren were all frightened. Some little Zuni boys like Van ran into an oven. Atocle came 
out. One of the boys was crying. ‘Don’t cry. It’s not really Atocle. Some Zuni man 
is just pretending. Atocle is not dangerous.’ The boy spoke foolishly. He mocked the 
katcinas, the little boy. They were about so tall, the two. One was crying. ‘They are 
just pretending,’ the little boy said. The other stopped crying. The boy spoke of it in 
his house. He said, ‘It’s not really Atocle. He told me, the little boy. So he said.’ 
His mother got very angry. ‘Who said so?’ ‘He told me. When Atocle came out we ran 
intoanoven. WeraninandIcried. ‘“Don’tcry. It’s not really Atocle, but just someone 
who is pretending,” so he said to me.’ ‘He has no sense, and you have so sense! It’s a 
wonder that Atocle didn’t kill you! However Saiyalia and Homatci will cut your throat!’ 
his mother said. ‘Some dangerous creature, some angry gods will cut your throat,’ his 
mother said. She was angry. ‘One must not tell to anyone what the katcina chief tells. 
One must be quiet. Suddenly the Mixed Dancers, all the dangerous katcinas, will come. 
The little boy mocked Atocle. ‘Heisnotagod. Heis but the person.’ The boy was very 
foolish. He mocked the katcinas. That is very dangerous. Noone must say that. He 
will be punished. He will be severely whipped. He will be punished. Therefore his 
mother was angry. She scolded him. So they came. The ferocious gods were going to 
cut his throat. 

[2] Many people gathered to see him. So the angry katcinas came in. One of the kat- 
cinas was going to cut the boy’s throat, just like a sheep. ‘He is not valuable,’ he said. 
His father became angry. He raised his gun to his shoulder. They were going to cut the 
boy’s throat and therefore he was going to shoot the katcina. The boy was crying. The 
katcinas were going to cut his throat in the plaza. The father of the Koyemci (said). 
‘Grandchild! Don’t do that! Be kind to our poor friend. One of you priests come down 
here. Grandson, Tcihea is going to cut his throat. No one seize him. Just cleanse him. 
Don’t cut off his head. Just cleanse him, to frighten our friends. Whip him with yucca.’ 
They did not cut off his head. They whipped him. All over his back they whipped him. 
He had no strength. His mother cried. They brought him crying to his house. Someone 
came. His grandfather was very angry. He scolded the katcinas. ‘All right, kill him! 
Kill this one who has told our secrets! In order that you may take his head with you to 
the house of the katcinas you should not let him go. To complete your ceremony you must 
take his head with you. All right, do this to him who has told your secrets. You will take 
him to the house of the katcinas. You will take his head in to Katcina Village. Don’t 





12 Publications of the Am. Eth. Soc. 15.84-88 (1933). 

13 For a description of the house visitations of this supernatural, see M. C. Stevenson, 
op. cit. 229, also 104; and E. C. Parsons, The Zuni A’doshlé and Suuké, Am. Anthropologist 
18.345 ff. (1916). 
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leave him behind. If you want to finish this in the right way you will take his head with 
you.’ Now the Koyemci did not want them to doit. They would have beheaded the little 
boy. Koyemci seized his grandchild, Homatci. As he was about to cut his throat he made 
him let him go. Koyemci saved the boy from the katcinas. So it did not happen. If 
he had cut his throat he would have shot the katcinas. If the little boy had died, the kat- 
cinas would have died. There was great excitement. The katcinas came through the 
whole village. They whipped the people with yucca. The people ran into their houses. 
There was no one about. . 

[3] Therefore, today, little boys, so big, are initiated. Salimop’iya, Kolowisi, Kaklo, 
Saiyatia, initiate them. Saiyatia, those are the dangerous ones. They put one little blanket 
and a buckskin over the boy’s shoulder. He bends down in front of Saiyatia. So they whip 
the little boy with large bundles of yucca. It is very dangerous. They finish and then 
Saiyatia takes off his mask and putsit onthe boy. Then his friend whips Saiyatia with the 
great bundle of yucca. After he has whipped Saiyatia the katcina chief talks to him. 
‘Here you have been initiated. You have seen everything. Don’t speak of it. Don’t tell 
the children. If you speak of it, that which in ancient times happened to the young man, 
that will happen to you. In ancient times a youth mocked at the katcinas. His name 
was K’aiyuani. He mocked the katcinas. He was beheaded. They threw his head up 
on Corn Mountain. They threw it down again. The katcinas are dangerous. Homatci 
and Saiyatia kicked his head. They threw his head into the Katcina Village.’ When a 
little boy is initiated all this is told to him. When a little boy is initiated into the Katcina 
Society it is told to him. He must not tell. The dangerous katcinas took the head of 
K’aiyuani to Katcina Village. Therefore today the katcinas are valuable. In spite of 
everything, a very little boy, if he sees his own father, must not speak of it. His mother 
tells him. ‘Don’t mock at the katcinas. Saiyatia and Homatci will cut off your head. It 
is very dangerous. The katcina chief will hear of it somehow. He will summon the dan- 
gerous katcinas, Saiyatia. And they will whip us.’ How some one told this to his child, 
and whatever has happened long ago that we tell to our children. Indeed the Katcina Soci- 
ety is valuable. They are whipped severely, the little boys when they are initiated. They 
are whipped severely. They cry. Therefore talk about them is dangerous." 


It seems clear from this text that a young child’s expressed doubts have to be 
punished, and that whipping is the punishment invoked. The informant says: 
‘The boy was very foolish. He mocked the katcinas. That is very dangerous. 
No one must say that. He will be punished. He will be severely whipped. He 
will be punished.’ 

It also seems clear that neither his mother nor the general populace interferes 
in his behalf. His father merely raises his gun to his shoulder, but only the 
Father of the Koyemshi, apparently a ‘good’ supernatural, pleads with the whip- 
ping kachinas: ‘No one seize him. Just cleanse him. Don’t cut off his head. 
Just cleanse him, to frighten our friends. Whip him with yucca.’ 

The use of the word cleanse (Suwa) in this passage is of particular interest. It 
is employed only by the Father of the Koyemshi, and only in this one speech. 
Yet even here, it should be noted, the exhortation to cleanse is given in order to 
frighten (it’ela): ‘Just cleanse him, to frighten our friends.’ Such phrasing must 
create immediate doubts regarding the primarily exorcistic and purificatory 
character of the recommended whipping, let alone of the ceremony as a whole. 


™R. Bunzel, Zuni Texts 84-88. The Pueblos are notorious for their extraordinary reti- 
cence on ceremonial matters. Dr. Bunzel deserves great praise for her excellent records 
on these most esoteric subjects. 
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On the other hand, the word translated ‘to whip’ (aina, with plural object tata) 
actually includes the notion of ‘to strike’ and may even be used for ‘to kill.’ 
The phrase translated ‘whipped severely’ (aSewe tatena’ka) seems to mean ‘to 
whip to death.’ Equally telling is the use of such words and phrases as ferocious 
(asamu), dangerous (at’ani), punish (p’ana), kill (aSena’, pl. yasena’), cut the 
throat (wisapts’i), take the head or behead (oSokwihna), etc., which occur more 
than thirty times in the lines cited. 

Comparison of the above text with Steward’s account reveals many similari- 
ties. The Hopi kachina chief, like the Zuni Father of the Koyemshi, also sides 
with his ‘children’; he asks that the punishment be lightened, that the whippers 
substitute yucca blades for willows. But one striking difference can be noted. 
In the Hopi speech there is no request to ‘cleanse him’ nor is there any verbaliza- 
tion that can be so interpreted. 

The autobiography quoted above also reveals important similarities to a re- 
port given without an original text by Dr. Bunzel in her Zuni Katcinas. Here 
the informant, in speaking of the ‘man of the house’ who has made the road for 
the kachinas and who has then run away, says: ‘One of the Salimop’iya runs after 
him and whips him to take away the bad luck’;!* but immediately following, 
the wo’le (not further identified) tells these supernaturals: ‘Now, my children, 
you will look carefully, and if anyone is not carrying his mother (i.e. an ear of 
corn) you will not spare him. Be strong and whip him hard.”” Both of these 
statements concern initiation activities just prior to the whipping of the children. 
But here, as in the text presented above, the punitive aspect of flagellation 
receives quick recognition. Moreover, such observations as ‘The boys always 
want to be whipped first, so as to get the feather of an important katcina like 
Pautiwa, or one of the nice-looking katcinas’!* must be read in relation to the 
account of the whipping of the children which is given immediately below: 
‘The Sayatia stand in pairs facing each other, with the boy in the center. They 
are very terrible looking and jump around all the time shaking their rattles, 
and the little boys are terribly frightened. . . . After each whipping the katcina 
chief and katcina pekwin remove one blanket. . . . The koyemci stand beside 
them and count the strokes. The little boys cry terribly.”* Even granting a 
young child’s eagerness to be whipped first for a better reward (and it is possible 
that this statement is merely a cover for the adult’s guilt regarding his own 
behavior) there can be little doubt as to the use of the initiation as a highly 
effective terroristic device. 

A further bit of insight can also be gained from a Zuni origin myth recorded 
by Elsie Clews Parsons, and given, like Steward’s, without any accompanying 
native language text, but fortunately with an explanation of certain key words. 
I quote in part: 


18 J. H. Steward, loc. cit. 

16 R. Bunzel, Zuni Katcinas 979. 
17 Loc. cit. 

18 Op. cit. 980. 

19 Loc. cit. 
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The wotsanna said, ‘Look at me closely, so you will fix it up as Iam. The years when 
you initiate, I will come similarly.’ Then kolowisi said, ‘Look at me closely, so you will fix 
it up asIam. The years when you initiate I will come similarly. If we kept coming like 
this, it would be wrong’ they said. When they said this, sayatia came and whipped the 
children. The first round they whipped them softly, the second round they whipped them 
severely, the third time they stepped on the back of the children (to find where they whipped 
them). The fourth time, they also stepped on them. After this, they said, ‘Now look at 
us closely. So you will fix it as we are. The years when you initiate, we will come back 
similarly.’ They went back to Kotuwala.° 


A note is inserted after ‘When they said this, sayatia came and whipped the 
children.’ It reads: ‘Terms used are: wa’kiapnikyana, all to be whipped; or 
laknekyana, to be killed, or whipped, or punished; or ainanakyana (ainana, 
fight, kyannikya, whip).’ Again there is no mention of cleansing. 

It might be said that the frequent repetition of threatening words in the state- 
ments cited and the infrequent use of the term ‘cleanse’ reflect the esoteric nature 
of the latter process. The opposite, however, is the fact. Pueblo literature is 
replete with references to acts of purification. It is the punitive techniques that 
are carefully hidden from both the scientific investigator and the casual visitor. 

It might also be said that the use of the word ‘cleanse’ or phrases implying 
such action which appear in Dr. Bunzel’s texts reflect a special concern of a 
particular individual. In fact, the same woman acted as interpreter when the 
autobiography was recorded and when the accounts given in Zuni Katcinas 
were reported, the informant in this last instance being a man who refused to 
give his data in Dr. Bunzel’s presence. But whether the interpreter’s attitude 
on this point is unique, or whether it is shared by others in the Pueblo, or by 
benevolent supernaturals, the combined ethnological evidence—the painful and 
terrifying features of the initiation and other equally terrifying aspects of the 
socialization process, as well as the personality type ultimately developed?— 
indicate that the ‘punitive character’ of the whipping is not only present, as Dr. 
Parsons claims, but that it is basic in the minds of the community for achieving 
the society’s personality ideal—the cooperative and conforming man.” Lin- 
guistic usage as revealed in texts lends strength to this conclusion. 


New York City. 


20. C. Parsons, The Origin Myth of Zuni, Journal of Am. Folklore 36.154 (1923). 

21 See E. S. Goldfrank, Socialization, Personality, and the Structure of Pueblo Society, 
passim. 

22 Loc. cit. Also R. Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism 480. 




















THE FUNCTIONAL STRUCTURE OF SPEECH 
AtFons NEHRING 


What is a sentence? If, in twenty centuries, linguists and philosophers and 
psychologists have not been able to settle on a satisfactory answer, it is due to 
inadequate approaches to the problem. While the sentence is widely acknow]l- 
edged as the unit of speech, the implications of this truth have not always been 
fully realized. A sign created subjectively by individual speakers cannot be 
measured simply in terms of the objective signs which make up the body of a 
language. Moreover, speaking is a purposeful activity. In his sentence the 
speaker achieves or tries to achieve certain aims, which are bound to determine 
the form and function of the sentence sign. Finally, since a sentence is a sign 
for a specific reality or ‘thing’ this thing too must exercise an influence. It 
appears logical then that the essence of the sentence can be understood only, 
if we study the interplay of the following three factors: 1) What the speaker 
accomplishes or intends to accomplish, 2) the functions of the sentence sign, 
3) the thing signified by the sentence. This program means that we have to 
look beyond the sentence itself. Our study must embrace the functional struc- 
ture of the entire speech act.? 


WHAT THE SPEAKER DOES 


The most primitive signs are simple, that is, nondescriptive gestures. Unless 
they are merely emotional reactions, they serve the same over-all purpose as 
speech, namely, communication.2 Such gestures are, therefor, true speech 
acts, tho of a very special kind: The sign-giver or ‘speaker’ with his finger or 
other parts of his body points to the thing he wants to bring to the attention 
of the sign-receiver or ‘hearer.’ This act of indication we shall term ‘deixis.’ 
Deixis is also typical of such signs as the index hand or the arrow. 

There are, however, signs and signals of a more advanced type, as the high- 
way signs for curves and railroad crossings. They are intended to call the 


1 It may be a person, an object, a fact, an event, a situation, real or fictitious. An excel- 
lent term to cover all these possibilities in German is Sachverhalt. An adequate English 
term seems to be wanting. Gardiner (see below) uses thing which at least is very handy 
and therefor will be adopted in this paper alongside of Meinong’s objective. 

2 The ideas of this paper are based on a book in manuscript in German, finished in 1936. 
See also, Ausruf, Anruf and Anrede: Ein Beitrag zur Syntax des Einwortsatzes, Festschrift 
Th. Siebs zum 70. Geburtstag (Breslau 1933), 95 ff. A detailed account of the problems 
involved will be published in two volumes of Fordham Studies. In the present brief out- 
line, other scholars’ views can be quoted only in exceptional cases. Instead, reference is 
made to E. Seidel’s fine critical survey, Geschichte und Kritik der wichtigsten Satzdefini- 
tionen (Jena 1935). J. Ries, Was ist ein Satz? (Prague 1931) 208 ff. also contains a long list 
of definitions and characterizations of the sentence. 

3 Even strictly emotional gestures may have a certain communicative intention without 
the speaker’s being aware of it. Cf. W. L. Graff, Language and Languages (New York, 
London 1932) 80. 
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driver’s attention to such things, that is, to point to them; but at the same time 
the things themselves are depicted. The reason for this additional signification 
is obvious. Such signs are often erected in places where the things themselves 
are not or may not yet be perceptible, and the driver must be given an idea of 
what he is being warned against. Therefor, the thing is ‘represented’ by a 
picture. We thus observe a second and functionally secondary achievement 
in the use of signs. This may be called ‘representation.’ 

The same two things are accomplished by road signs containing words, e.g., 
School Zone. Their deictic purpose is still the same, but the concepts associated 
with the words replace the visible picture. 

Now, suppose the police put an officer in the place of the signal and had him 
call: School Zone! whenever a car approached. This would be ‘real’ speech, 
and the utterance would be a real sentence; but there is no difference in purpose 
or functions between the spoken sentence and the written words School Zone 
on the sign. Nor is there any difference between this utterance and ordinary 
sentences like J am in a hurry or Your pencil fell down. We come to realize, 
therefor, that all sentences involve these same two elements which we observed 
in the use of the curve sign and similar signals. In every sentence, the speaker 
points to something that is represented in the sense of the sentence. 

So characteristic is the connection between sense and sentence in contrast 
with the connection between meaning and word, that it has been made the basis 
for a definition of the sentence. According to K. Bihler,‘ sentences are ‘the 
simple functional units, independent and complete in themselves, or, in brief, the 
sense units of speech (die einfachen, selbstandigen, in sich abgeschlossenen Lei- 
stungseinheiten oder kurz Sinneinheiten der Rede).’ In principle this definition 
is correct, but not sufficient to overcome all difficulties, because, like logical 
definitions, it considers the sense of a sentence as an isolated conceptual unit, 
whereas in fact it is an arrangement form (what I have called, following H. F. 
Junker, an Ordnungsform),5 that is, a speaker’s formal means of imparting 
order and structure to a given reality. The sentence is thus distinguished from 
words and word groups by a relation to reality. This aspect of the matter 
has also been stressed by J. Ries: ‘A sentence is a grammatically formed smallest 
unit of speech, which expresses its content with respect to its relation to reality 
(Ein Satz ist eine grammatisch geformte kleinste Redeeinheit, die ihren Inhalt 
im Hinblick auf sein Verhaltnis zur Wirklichkeit zum Ausdruck bringt)."* This 
definition, however, in spite of its undeniable merits, is deficient because it 
ignores the spesker. The truth can be arrived at only if we study the situation 


4 Indog. Jb. 6.18. 

5 Zur Begriffsbestimmung des Satzes, Kuhns Zeitschrift 55.238 ff., especially pp. 264 ff. 
E. Lerch, Vom Wesen des Satzes und von der Bedeutung der Stimmfiihrung fiir die Satz- 
definition, Arch. f. d. gesamte Psychologie 100.176 ff. finds fault with calling the sentence an 
arrangement form (Ordnungsform), because he considers the latter to be a mere variant 
of the really objectionable concept of ‘Stellungnalime.’ This, however, is not the case. 
What is meant by ‘Ordnungsform’ has nothing to do with holding a view, taking an atti- 
tude, having an interest or whatever else may be meant and implied by ‘Stellungnahme.’ 

6 Loc. cit. 99. 
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from the angle of the speaker. ,He creates the relation to reality because he 
represents and points to that reality. Therefor, I propose the following defini- 
tion: A sentence is a word or complex of words by which a speaker represents 
a thing in order to point it out.’ 

Since the elements of deixis and representation are typical not only of all 
‘word-languages’ whatsoever, but also of certain types of signs and signals, a 
definition based on these elements establishes a truly objective criterion for 
determining the range of the sentence. The inclusion even of one-member 
sentences such as Fire! is justified by the fact that even in such cases the signs 
represent and point to a given thing. Interjectional utterances, on the other 
hand, must be excluded. Even when, e.g., Ouch! is intended as a real com- 
munication of, and therefor a pointing to, existing pain, it does not give a (con- 
ceptual) representation of it; for ouch is not coordinated to the single and well 
circumscribed concept ‘pain’ as is the word pain. Ouch expresses much more 
than this word, namely, also the speaker’s suffering from pain. Again, this 
more complex reality is not represented by a structured sense as in the sentence 
I am suffering from pain. Consequently, Ouch! is neither a true word nor a 
true sentence. It may aptly be termed a sentence-equivalent.* The situation 
is different with utterances like Herel—This one! To be sure, pronouns in 
contrast with ordinary words do not refer to general concepts; nevertheless, 
they are real words inasmuch as they have a fixed and well defined ‘meaning,’ 
so that they can be used as signs for the elements of an ‘objective.’ Utterances 
like Here!, therefor, must be acknowledged as real one-word sentences. Finally, 
the problem of titles and headlines is settled by the above definition. A title 
points to the contents of a book or essay and gives a representation of the con- 
tents in the same short way in which the sentence Fire! represents a very complex 
reality. That is, the title represents what the author considers as the most 
essential elemert of the reality related. Consequently, book titles and headlines 
have the basic characteristics of sentences. 


THE FORM OF THE SENTENCE 


The fact that even utterances which consist of a single word must be acknowl- 
edged as full-fledged sentences, precludes any attempt to establish a charac- 
teristic grammatical form of the sentence. Nevertheless, some scholars are 
unwilling to give up such an attempt. At least they want to define a ‘normal’ 
form. Ries® is even more modest; he considers the principle of grammatical 
form as sufficient, but regards this principle as necessary. To show the futility 
of such forced solutions it is enough to demonstrate that the insistence on gram- 
matical form in the sentence results from a fundamental error. 

Grammar has to do with objective language and its sign units, words. There- 


7 Gardiner, too (The Theory of Speech and Language, Oxford 1932), says that speech is 
a deliberate and calculated pointing at a thing: but he does not seem to realize the full 
theoretical implications of the fact. 

8 For the various views on the sentence value of interjections see Seidel, loc. cit. 75. 

9 Loc. cit. 97. 
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for, since grammatical form, in principle, is word-form, the question must be 
asked whether sentences as the sign units of speech can have a grammatical 
form at all. To answer this question we must first be sure about exactly what 
the character and function of grammatical word-forms is. True, the facts are 
well known, but, since they are generally ignored by those who believe in a 
grammatical form of the sentence, they must be briefly reviewed. 

To begin with, the grammatical form of a word is a part of the total word- 
form, e.g., the endings in Lat. equus, equi, etc. or the vowel in English rode, drove, 
rose as compared with that in ride, drive, rise. All such cases show one thing 
which, trivial tho it appears, is of greatest importance for our problem: gram- 
matical forms are and must be categorical forms, because they subordinate the 
individual concepts of the words to whole categories of concepts. According 
to the character of these concepts we have to distinguish two large classes of 
grammatical forms. 

Latin -tor, e.g. in orator, imperator or -er in English reader, writer and German 
Leser, Schreiber indicate that the denoted thing belongs to the conceptual category 
of agents. Since words of such a category are intelligible even when they occur 
in isolated words, the type of grammatical forms such as -tor may be termed 
‘absolute’ for the sake of convenience. This classification is possible with words 
because the general and objective concepts designated by the words can be 
classified. But is it possible with the subjective and individual sense of the 
sentence? In other words, can there be categories of sense analogous to the 
absolute categories of concepts designated by words? 

If such categories of sense exist, they must be reflected by types of sentence 
forms; but the only instance of such types is the trinity of statement, question, 
and command (request, etc.). Do they express categories of sense? There 
can be no doubt that the three sentences You are wise — Are you wise? — Be 
wise! have exactly the same sense in so far as they all represent exactly the same 
‘thing’—your wisdom. Of course, there is a difference with respect to the speak- 
er’s intention. He is satisfied when he has finished his statement, but he expects 
an answer to his question and an action in the case of a command or request. 
These differences, tho they lie outside of the sentence, result from a difference 
within the sentence, namely, from the fact that the identical thing is expressed 
as really existing in the statement, as possibly existing in the question,!® and 
as required to exist in the command. The expression of these modes of existence 
undoubtedly modifies the sense of the sentence. It must, however, be noted 
that they need not necessarily find a grammatical expression (imperative, word 
order, etc.). Questions and commands can have the form of statements with 
the only necessary expression contained in the intonation; but intonation cannot 
express concepts and therefor cannot influence sense directly. Nevertheless, 
it may be admitted that in these cases the intonation influences sense indirectly. 


10 Seidel’s view (pp. 64, 92 ff.) that representation is possible in statements only, is a 
definite error. As long as any utterance has truesense, it must of necessity represent some- 
thing. The difference between statements and other kinds of sentences lies in other factors, 
which cannot be discussed here. 
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That is to say, the intonation indicates the modifications of the sense. This 
does not mean, however, that as a result of the modification the individual 
sense of the sentence becomes subordinated to a whole category of sense; for 
it is not the sense that is characterized as really existing and so forth, but the 
thing represented in the sense. In other words, we are dealing not with cate- 
gories of total sense units, but with categories of existence the expressions for 
which become elements of the individual sense as does any other conceptual 
category. It must be concluded then that there are no categories of sense at 
all and hence that grammatical forms of the absolute type which subordinate 
individual conceptual units to larger categories are impossible with sentences. 

The second class of grammatical forms embraces syntactical form elements 
such as, in a sentence like Pater filio librum avi dedit, express the concepts of 
subject, object, possession, etc. and, thereby, the logical relations between the 
different elements of the sentence. These grammatical forms, then, may be 
termed ‘relative.’ They add something to the absolute word concept. Thus, 
the form of the nominative pater and the accusative librum in the above sentence 
add to these concepts the concepts of subject and object and thereby subor- 
dinate them to these larger categories. On the other hand, such grammatical 
form for syntactical and logical relations between word concepts are only ele- 
ments of the sentence in precisely the same way as the related word concepts 
themselves. This means that the relative type of grammatical forms, like the 
absolute type, fails to subordinate the total sense of the sentence to a sense- 
category. 

Moreover, since relative grammatical forms express relations, they are pos- 
sible only where such relations exist, that is, only in the case of elements of a 
sign unit. They are, therefor, impossible in the case of the sentence as a whole, 
for that is an independent sign-total. A clause, to be sure, has a relation to the 
main sentence, and in this case conjunctions and relative forms represent a 
grammatical form of the dependent sentence as a whole since, e.g. in the case 
of a causal clause, they subordinate the total sense of the clause to the category 
of cause. Thus dependent clauses make it all the clearer that the isolated sen- 
tence cannot have a grammatical, that is, a categorical form at all. To be more 
explicit, what has always been considered as the grammatical form of the sentence 
is in reality a host of grammatical forms of its elements and therefor possible 
only when there are such elements. 

The impossibility of a grammatical form, however, does not necessarily exclude 
the existence of any form at all. A brief consideration will tell us where to 
look for it. While the speaker takes the elements of his sentence from the 
language he uses, he himself creates the sentence as a whole and is responsible 
for its form, and not only for its internal (syntactical) structure but also for its 
outward form. Since this outward form is created in a phonetic act, one may 
ask whether the formal characteristic of the sentence as a total unit could not 
be found in a phonetic element, namely, the intonation. Can intonation be 
considered as the true form of the sentence? I have held this opinion ever since 
my first study of the sentence. Other linguists, too, have suggested that in- 
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tonation is a formal characteristic or at least admitted this as a possibility." 
Even Ries does so in spite of his rigidly grammatical attitude.” All this shows 
that insight into the functional importance of the intonation is well under way. 
Thus far, however, this insight has lacked a sufficient theoretical foundation: 
Why does the intonation establish the outward form of the sentence? 

Some investigators have suggested part of the answer. J. Stenzel," e.g., 
pointed out that it is the intonation to which a sentence owes its character as a 
configuration (Gestalt). In fact, utterances like No news good news or Heute 
rot morgen tot, if looked upon from a merely grammatical point of view, have the 
same appearance as any random combination of words, e.g., father hunger horse 
wise. Only the intonation makes it clear that such cases are not heaps of words, 
but ordered units. Thus intonation shapes the combination of words into an 
ordered phonetic or acoustic figure. Since that which orders anything and gives 
it a structural character may be called its form, it is evident that intonation 
really is the outward form of the sentence. 

We must, however, go further. Since linguistic forms are functional forms, 
we must ask whether any kind of function can be ascribed to intonation. The 
answer to this question may be prepared by studying certain speech acts differing 
from the norm, for example, the use of proverbs. When we quote a proverb 
like Boys want toys only as as an illustration of a grammatical or logical or other 
phenomenon, we speak it with an intonation nearly level; but in real speech, 
we normally use a more or less marked intonation. Why? Quotation in the 
first case is interested only in grammatical, logical or other aspects of the sentence, 
whereas in the second case the speaker is interested in the thing or fact repre- 
sented in the proverb. He wants to point to that fact as pertinent and impor- 
tant. It is obvious then that the intonation given to a proverb has to correspond 
to the speaker’s deictic requirements. 

The same can be learned from a comparison of the two following sentences: 
I am convinced there is a divine justice and There is a divine justice!“ The second 
sentence is shorter, but it may be spoken with a much more energetic and em- ° 
phatic intonation. The reason is easy to find. Altho the speaker does not 
explicitly represent his conviction, as in the first sentence, he does not lack such a 
conviction. On the contrary, so much is he convinced of the existence of a divine 
justice that he wants to point to it as energetically as possible, and this he does 


11 See Seidel, loc. cit. 36 ff. 

12 Loc cit. 94. Particularly strong emphasis is laid on the intonation by Lerch, loc. 
cit. 138 ff., 167 ff., who makes the intonation an essential and decisive element of his defini- 
tion of the sentence. On the other hand, Winkler, Sprachtheoretische Studien, p. 54 
makes the following objection: ‘There is not even a specific intonation to the sentence, for, 
if I read a sentence silently without any intonation at all, it still remains a sentence.’ The 
same kind of argument could be used to deny that language is an acoustic phenomenon. 
It may also be asked whether in silent reading the intonation is entirely ignored. This 
is primarily a psychological question which I am not prepared to answer. 

13 Sinn, Bedeutung, Begriff, Definition: Ein Beitrag zur Sprache der Satzmelodie, Jb. 
f. Philologie 1.112 ff. 

14 These sentences, in their German form, are discussed by K. Buhler, Indog. Jb. 6.11. 
The interpretation given above is different from his. 
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by the energy of hisintonation. This case, too, makes it clear that the intonation 
is the means the speaker uses to point to the thing represented in the sentence. 

A particularly strong deictic function is typical of short, especially of one- 
word sentences. The shortness of these sentences is due to the very desire for a 
quick and effective deixis. This is why such short sentences as a rule also have 
a very strict and sharp intonation, e.g., The child! (Look, it is running into a 
car)—Your pencil! (It is rolling down).5 We again come to the conclusion 
that the intonation is the means of the speaker’s deixis. 

Of course, intonation is not a grammatical form. Gardiner" terms it the 
‘elocutional sentence form’ which he contrasts with the ‘locutional form.’ The 
terminology is perhaps somewhat questionable; but the distinction between 
two forms of the sentence is perfectly justified. It is in line with the double 
aspect of the speaker’s activity. His deixis is accomplished by the intonation 
which thereby establishes the outward form of the sentence as a sign total, 
since it is the sentence as a whole that points to the thing to be communicated. 
On the other hand, the representation of the thing, since it is accomplished 
thru the internal sense structure reflected by the syntactical structure, estab- 
lishes the inward form of the sentence. 


COMPLETENESS OF THE SENTENCE 


The first definition of the sentence by Dionysius Thrax characterized it as a 
combination of words ‘showing a sense complete in itself.’ Since that time com- 
pleteness in sense and, therefor, also in form has again and again been stressed 
as an essential and necessary characteristic of the sentence.” Again and again, 
however, this postulate has provoked doubts and objections, because scholars 
could not come to an agreement on what kinds of sentences can be considered 
as complete. So short a sentence as, e.g., Fire! seems to be too inadequate to 
the complexity of the thing to be expressed as to appear complete, whereas the 
opposite view can claim that this sentence must of necessity be complete, because 
the speaker does not want to say any more. Delbriick,!* therefor, defined a 
sentence as an utterance which appears as a complete whole to the speaker and 
the hearer. The correctness of this opinion, in so far as the speaker is involved, 
may be illustrated by the following sentence: My friend bought a fine new car. 
Nobody will doubt the grammatical completeness of this sentence. Its sense, 
too, will be felt as a complete representation of the fact expressed. But is it? 
The picture could easily be completed in several respects. The speaker could 
add the name of the friend, time and place of the purchase, and make of the car 


16 Josephine N. Burnham, The Representative Sentence, Un. of Kansas Publ., Hum. Ser- 
Vol. 6, Br. 4, calls such sentences ‘representative’ because in her opinion their function 
is ‘not to state, inquire or command, but to represent an image or idea.’ This interpreta- 
tion is obviously incorrect, since every sentence presents an image. The specific character 
of the sentences under question is their strongly deicitic function which is confirmed by 
the use of demonstrative particles, as in: Ecce homo! Behold a wonder! Voici ton fils! 

16 Loc. cit. 20 ff., above all 213 f. 

17 Cf. Seidel, loc cit. 37 ff., 51. 

18 Vergleichende Syntaz 75. 
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or certain of its special features such as the color, the number of the doors, hy- 
dromatic gear, and so forth. This is typical. No matter how detailed the 
representation of a thing in a sentence may be, it will always be possible to add a 
few more details. This clearly proves that there can be no objective, but only 
a subjective completeness in the sentence. Everything depends on how much of 
the given thing a speaker intends to represent, and there is no limit to the length 
or brevity of the representation. This clarifies the situation in the case of a 
one-word sentence like Fire! There is a house situated in a certain locality; 
it is aflame, people are in danger, an observer wants the fire engine and people 
to help. How can all this be expressed by the single word? This appears as a 
dilemma even to those who are ready to acknowledge Fire! as a true sentence. 
Some argue that this sentence, tho complete in itself, is but an abbreviation, 
a kind of elliptic expression. Others go the opposite way, that is, they try 
to stretch the function of the sign Fire! so much that it would cover the entire 
reality with all its elements. The latter view was most consistently and most 
persuasively expounded by A. H. Gardiner in The Theory of Speech and Language. 
It is therefor advisable to subject his theory to a critical analysis which will 
demonstrate his error as well as the error of the opposite view. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT AIMS 


To illustrate what speech is and includes, Gardiner (71 ff) uses the following 
example: A couple named James and Mary are sitting in their studio on an 
April afternoon. Both are reading, until the husband notices that it is raining 
and that they will have to give up their plan of going out for tea, ‘as the wife 
ought not to sit around with wet feet.’ To call her attention to the change in the 
weather James says: Rain! Mary looks up and, realizing that their plan will 
be spoiled, replies: What a bore. 

In the analysis of this case Gardiner stresses the question: Is Rain! complete 
and, if so, what is the ‘thing meant’ by it? Here is his answer: ‘... rain as a 
word points to an instance of rain. But when we are called upon to state what was 
the thing meant by Rain! as a complete utterance, I should have no hesitation 
in recounting the whole course of James’ reflections from the moment when 
he first perceived the rain down to the actual instant of articulation. ...To 
omit, for example, his fears of Mary’s health would be to omit the very thing 
which provided him with a motive for speaking.’ 

Now, to include what James was thinking before he began to speak in the 
‘thing meant’ is so fantastic that it can be discarded without further ado. 
On the other hand, Gardiner is in principle right in emphasizing that the speaker’s 
motive is essential for every sentence. In fact, we do not speak without a 
motive. But it is another question whether this motive is included in the ‘thi g 
meant,’ that is, in the sense of the sentence. Gardiner says: ‘The thing meant 
by any utterance is whatever the speaker has intended to be understood from 
it by the listener.’ Gardiner believes that this ‘will probably be found a good 
working definition.’ I am afraid, it will not work at all, because the expression 
‘whatever the speaker has intended to be understood from the sign’ contains 
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a double ambiguity. First of all, there are always two different kinds of in- 
tention on the part of the speaker. They must not be confused as is done by 
Gardiner. In the sentence If J say a spade, I mean a spade, he translates J 
mean by ‘I intend a reference to.’ This is undoubtedly correct, nor can it be 
doubted that James in saying Rain! intended such a reference. But to what? 
To the rain, and his intention to refer to it is entirely different from his intention 
to keep his wife at home, which may rather be called an ‘aim.’ Or we may speak 
of an ‘indirect intention’ in contrast with the ‘direct intention’ of reference. 
At all events, some such terminological distinction is imperative in order to bring 
out the difference between what a speaker intends to refer to and what he aims 
at by the reference. These two kinds of intention are totally different in char- 
acter. First of all, the intention of reference is directed toward the thing to be 
communicated, whereas the indirect intention is directed toward the listener. 
Second, the direct reference is carried out by the speaker himself, whereas the 
fulfillment of his indirect aim entirely depends on the listener. It may be ob- 
jected that the indirect aim must be included in the direct reference, because 
otherwise the speaker could not expect that aim to be understood by the hearer. 
This leads to the second ambiguity in Gardiner’s definition of the ‘thing meant’ 
as what ‘the speaker has intended to be understood from the sentence.’ 

Both the speaker’s direct intention and his indirect aim naturally must be 
understood from the sentence, but the understanding in both cases is as different 
as are the intentions of the speaker. Whatever is contained, that is, referred 
to in the sign, can be directly read out of it; but since the indirect aim is not 
referred to in the meaning or sense of the sign, it can be understood only in- 
directly, that is, only by a secondary conclusion from what has been referred 
to and has already been understood as a reference. In other words, it is not 
understood out of the sign, but only wpon the basis of the sign. Therefor, even 
if a speaker wants his indirect aim to be understood ‘from the sentence,’ still 
everything depends on whether he wants to refer to it or whether he wants the 
listener to read between the lines. 

This idiom is very instructive; for what we are forced to read between the 
lines cannot be in the lines, that is, it cannot be referred to by the sentence. 
It can, therefor, only be guessed or concluded. All this is quite obvious. It 
is not generally realized, however, that this is not such an extraordinary situation. 
On the contrary, it is a very common and typical feature of speech acts.'® To 
show this we must look at the use of gestures. 

Suppose somebody, while talking to a visitor, points to a cigarette box on the 
table. An invitation can be inferred, but the gesture itself does no more than 
point. Exactly the same holds for traffic signs, e.g., the sign for a railroad cros- 
sing. Ithasvery essential aims. The driver is supposed to stop or to slow down, 
to listen or to look around. But all this is necessarily left to the driver’s discre- 
tion. The sign itself only points to a dangerous area. 

That the same situation occurs in speech acts using words is clearly indicated 


19 The only work in which I have found an understanding of this fact is Graff, Language 
and Languages 97 f. 
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by what is known as speaking by cards (in German, durch die Blume sprechen). 
These terms denote from the side of the speaker what reading between the lines 
expresses from the angle of the listener. To be more precise, he who speaks 
by cards counts on the hearer’s ability to read between the lines. When we 
want to get rid of a visitor but do not want to tell him so, we may say that we 
are very busy, have a headache or something of this kind, hoping that the listener 
will then understand that he is not supposed to stay long. Such a speech act 
has exactly the same structure as the use of a gesture or a signal such as discussed 
before. The speaker refers only to his business, headache, etc., and leaves it 
to the listener to draw his conclusions. 

Such speech situations are by no means as exceptional as the existence of the 
special term speaking by cards may suggest. Let us consider such a common- 
place sentence as Mr. Smith is in town. This is a relatively complete sentence 
and seems to fulfill the speaker’s aim. But there is a second and unexpressed 
aim behind the reference to Mr. Smith’s presence. I may want to warn the 
hearer, to give him a chance to contact Mr. Smith, and there can be many other 
motives. In one kind of sentence, namely, commands and requests, the speaker’s 
special aim is expressed quite clearly, because it is made the very object of the 
direct reference. Even so, the speaker may have a further aim. One may ask 
for water for different reasons. Would anybody assume that they are included 
in the thing meant by the command? But what difference is there between 
such cases and Gardiner’s Rain! In all these speech acts the basic structure 
is the same, and this is the point I want to stress. A good deal of the trouble 
caused by the question whether sentences like Rain! or Fire! or A rose! are com- 
plete and, if so, what they really ‘mean,’ is due to the same misunderstanding. It 
has not been realized that there is in principle a difference between the reference 
given in the sentence sign, and the indirect aim which lies beyond the sign. 

Therefor, a speaker who has an indirect aim may out of politeness or for any 
other reason flatly deny it. If James in Gardiner’s example had been asked by 
his wife what he aimed at with his remark, he may very well have answered: 
‘Oh, nothing special. I just wanted to tell you.’ It is obvious that something 
the speaker himself need not acknowledge as the ‘thing meant,’ cannot be 
included in it. : 

Again, my contention that the speaker’s indirect aim is not included in the 
thing meant holds only as far as the sense of the sentence is concerned. We 
saw, however, that the intonation, too, has a function, and strangely enough 
Gardiner’s description of his model case, otherwise so circumspect, is deficient 
in this regard. We are told nothing about the intonation with which the sen- 
tence was spoken altho this has a bearing on the problem. It has been observed 
in some languages that a speaker finishes his sentence with a marked decrescendo, 
if he feels that he has achieved his aim and his mind comes to a rest. This 
is, at least in the European languages, so common that O. Jespersen speaks of a 
law of closure. When, on the other hand, one speaks with an apprehension 
or expectation which keeps him under a psychological tension, or when his 


20 Cp. also the very characteristic German idiom etwas nicht Wort haben wollen. 
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utterance involves a suggestion or a warning, the sentence would show certain 
very marked intonational modifications. If my wife asks me for the time, 
my answer I? is six o’clock would under normal conditions be spoken with a more 
or less monotonous intonation. But suppose we have an appointment and I 
see it is getting late, the same remark would have a sharp intonational contour 
and would show such features as higher tone level, more stress and wider range 
of pitch. It is likely that James, in Gardiner’s example, spoke his Rain! with a 
special intonation that helped to signal his suggestion to stay at home. Even 
then, this suggestion could not be included in the ‘thing meant.’ Here we come 
to another important fact the discussion of which will round out our study of 
the functional structure of speech acts. 


THE SENTENCE AS A SYMPTOM 


How can something be signaled and yet not be expressed by the signal? Thi® 
statement at the end of the previous section seems to be a contradiction, bu® 
it is not; for what a speaker wants to communicate is one thing and how it i§ 
communicated is another. Even if James wanted to impart his aim thru hi® 
sentence, the fact remains that Mary would have had to guess what he aimed at, 
and her guess could be right or wrong. At all events, the fact that a hearer is 
forced to make a guess proves quite definitely that the thing guessed cannot 
be included in the thing meant, that is, in the sign function of the sentence 
sign. For no guess is necessary when a sign function is concerned. It is ruled 
out by the very nature of a sign, which cannot work as such unless its reference 
is known beforehand to the sign-giver and the sign-receiver. This truth was 
already stressed by Plato.” 

A symptom, on the other hand, is quite a different thing and can be under- 
stood by guessing only. In contrast with signs, a symptom is not primarily 
a means of communication by human beings. It simply is a natural effect 
of the thing for which it isa symptom. Consequently, the symptomatic ‘mean- 
ing’ of any thing can be found out only by a guess or a conclusion from the effect 
to the cause. This is exactly what happens in cases like Gardiner’s Rain! The 
sentence, inasmuch as it directly refers to the rain, is a sign; but with regard 
to the indirect aim of the speaker it works or is intended to work only as symp- 
tom. This situation is not restricted to special cases. 

Every sentence whatsoever can have an additional symptomatic character, 
no matter whether or not the speaker wants this character to be understood. 
If he does not, it may still be evident from the speaker’s behavior, or from certain 
features of the sentence such as loudness, speed, an embarrassed stammering, 
or the choice of expressions. On the other hand, if a speaker wants to have the 
symptomatic character of his sentence understood, he will be anxious to 
strengthen this character as much as possible. How can this be done? If 
we were in a position like that of James, we would perhaps keep our eyes fixed 
on the listener with a ‘meaningful’ look; but I think, we would above all 
strengthen and modulate the intonation of our sentence Rain! The hearer 


21 Cratylus 434 E. See my essay on Plato and the Theory of Language, Traditio 3.24. 
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would then ask himself: ‘Why does he put so much stress on so commonplace 
a statement?’ and he would try to find out the motive. 

His reasoning may be made easier by experience, as it often happens with 
symptoms. An experienced physician may not need a long consideration to 
interpret the symptoms of a disease. The same holds for a great many speech 
acts in everyday life. When the telephone rings in an office and the boss calls 
out Telephone! the secretary knows right away that he wants her to take the 
call. Experience, however, can only make the guess routine work; it may also 
be suggested by the situation. Nevertheless, a guess or conclusion is in principle 
necessary with all symptoms. 

One of the foremost means of strengthening the symptomatic character of an 
utterance, as said before, is an adequate shaping of the intonation, and intona- 
tion carries the speaker’s deixis. It would be a mistake, however, to believe 
that the intonation could ever point to the speaker’s indirect aim and thereby 
become a real sign for it. Intonation is but an oral gesture and can point only 
to something that is either physically present, or is at least represented in one 
way or another. Now, the thing represented in a sentence like Rain! is the rain, 
nothing else. It can be the only thing pointed to by the intonation. No 
matter how much we may strengthen and modify it, we can only strengthen its 
symptomatic character. We cannot narrow or widen its sign function. Even 
by the intonation the speaker is unable to include the indirect aim in the ‘thing 
meant’ by the sentence. 


THE LISTENER 


A few words must be added to explain why this sketch of the speech act 
disregards the listener. This will no doubt provoke criticism, especially because 
the listener has become the favorite of some linguists. The reason for this 
predilection is obvious. The very purpose of speech is to impress a listener or 
to impress something on him. It is quite natural that every speaker tries to 
make his speech as impressive as possible and to adapt it to the opinions, intelli- 
gence, taste and sentiment of the listener. Thus the latter determines the 
shape of individual sentences to some, often to a rather large, extent. This 
practical importance, however, in no way affects the listener’s theoretical posi- 
tion in the context and structure of the speech act. Ries* is perfectly right in 
saying: ‘The nature of no object, of no phenomenon, of no activity depends 
upon whether and how it is observed, thru what psychological path it is per- 
ceived by an observer, or upon the extent to which it is comprehended by him.’ 
Gardiner™ objects: ‘Has the learned professor ever reflected upon the nature of 
sale or the technique of courtship?’ This objection misses the mark. It con- 
cerns only the practical application, but not the general structure of speech. 
Gardiner himself* professes to study ‘how speech works’ in the same way as one 


22 See Seidel, loc. cit. 30, 48; Ries, loc. cit. 44 ff. 
23 Loc. cit. 40. 

24 Loc. cit. 58. 

25 Loc. cit. 5. 
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inquires how the telephone or the wireless works. This is a very good compari- 
son. The telephone, too, presupposes a partner. It operates exactly for this 
purpose, and we talk over the phone to different people. Yet the mechanism of 
the telephone is always the same. Now, what has been studied in this 
paper, and must be studied if we want to learn how speech works, is just the 
set of material and immaterial wires which connect the speaker’s and the hearer’s 
minds, and these wires like those of the telephone are always the same, no 
matter to whom we talk or whether there is any hearer at all. Moreover, 
since deixis and representation are intended for the very benefit of the hearer, 
a consideration of these elements as the central nerves of all speech impli- 
citly includes the hearer as much as is possible in a theory of speech, which is 
different from a theory of listening. 


The way the theory expounded on the previous pages deals with the problem 
of the sentence may be called ‘mentalistic.’” It ought to be; for there can be no 
better approach than a ‘mentalistic’ one to a phenomenon that is the most 
immediate creation of the human mind. At the same time, however, a study of 
the sentence such as attempted in this paper is as ‘mechanistic’ as, e.g., the study 
of a machine by an engineer. The only aim of the present paper is to understand 
the mechanism of speech, and this attempt is at least as sound and appropriate 
as a study of the physical stimuli which may provoke speech. Nor is it in my 
opinion useless and superfluous to discover the aprioristic factors of speech. 

I fully subscribe to E. Husserl’s view: ‘If I see it correctly, it is of fundamen- 
tal importance for linguistic research ... to adopt the view that language has 
not only its physiological, psychological and cultural historical elements, but 
also aprioristic elements, . . . and no language is conceivable which is not deter- 
mined essentially by this apriori aspect.’ 


Fordham University. 


% In the sense of L. Bloomfield and the ‘mechanistic’ school of linguists. 








PROVENCAL BUS AND OLD FRENCH BUS 


CHARLES H. LIVINGSTON 


1. Provengal bus ‘plow-beam’ 


Mistral lists bus in the modern patois of the department of the Var and 
defines it as ‘haie de la charrue.’ He suggests as etymon L. buris (masc.) ‘the 
curved hinder part of the plow.’ There is no sure representative of L. buris 
in Gaul (ef. F.£.W. 1.636a), altho it is doubtless the etymon of Italian bure 
and related Italian patois words (R.E.W. 1409) whose sense is ‘plow-handle.’ 
Antoine Thomas! points out very properly that L. burem, burim could not be 
the etymon of Var bus for phonological reasons. He suggests as its source O. Pr. 
bust ‘tronc, buste’: ‘La haie est en quelque sorte le corps méme de la charrue, et 
les parties qui y sont fixées, manche, soc, coutre, etc., en sont considérées comme 
les membres.’ Meyer-Liibke (R.E£.W. 1422) does not admit Thomas’ etymology. 
Referring to Var bus he says: ‘Perhaps tree-trunk (Baumstrunk) is the original 
sense; the etymology has therefor not yet been found.’ 

I have shown elsewhere? that O.F. buc ‘buste, tronc du corps’ had also a sense 
‘trone d’arbre’ altho this sense is not listed in the dictionaries. Modern patois 
conserve buc in this sense. Carlier? notes buc at Marche-lez-Ecaussines in 
Belgium: ‘tronc d’arbre, aussi l’endroit ot les branches prennent naissance.’ 
Pirsoul‘ records buk ‘tronc, la tige, le gros d’un arbre sans les branches’ in the 
dialect of Namur. The patois of Faymonville’ in Belgium has bukion ‘tige de 
chou ou autres plantes dressées.’ Von Wartburg (F.E.W. 1.601a), citing 
Mistral and Sauvages, lists for Languedoc buc ‘chicot d’arbre, écharde’ and for 
modern Provengal buquet ‘petit chicot, petit ergot’. O.F. buc ‘tronc d’arbre’ 
is undoubtedly the same word as better known O.F. buc ‘tronc du corps.’ In 
the same way Latin truncus possessed the two senses of ‘tronc du corps’ and 
‘tronc d’arbre.* Wartburg gives the etymology of O.F. buc ‘tronc du corps’ 
as Germanic (Frankish) *bik. 

The bus of the Provencal patois of the Var represents, as I believe, this Ger- 
manic *bik in the sense of ‘tronc d’arbre’ with unaccented Latin suffix ium in 
Vulgar Latin. *Biuk, as we have seen, must have had a considerable extension 
in Gaul, its descendants being found in Languedoc and Provence as well as in 
the north. Meyer-Liibke and Antoine Thomas’ give many examples of French 


1 Mélanges d’étymologie francaise 53 (1927). 

2 Revue de linguistique romane 14.237 f. (1938). 

3 Arille Carlier, Glossaire de Marche-lez-Ecaussines, Bulletin de la Société liégeoise de 
littérature wallonne (B.S.L.W. 55, 1914) p. 358. 

4L. Pirsoul, Dictionnaire wallon-frangais, dialecte namurois, Malines 1902-03. 

5 J. Bastin, Vocabulaire de Faymonville, (B.S.L.W. 50, 1909). 

¢ Cf. French tronc and English trunk; also Liégeois bodje (<Flemish beukje) ‘tronc d’arbre 
encore debout, tronc du corps humain’ (F.E£.W. 1.347a). 

7W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes 2.492, 403; A. Thomas, Essais de 
philologie francaise 74 f. 
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and Provencal words which reveal this suffix -iwm; for example: *capillium in 
Prov. cabelh ‘chevelure, fane de rave, épi, etc.’; *cimussium in bordelais cimui 
(Mistral), dialectal Fr. cimois (Aunis, Saintonge, Poitou) ‘lisiére’; *coccium 
(for concheum) in Prov. cos ‘cuilliére’ (cf. Sp. cweco); *corbium in rouergat gorbi, 
guorbi ‘panier de bat’; *medullium in Prov. mezolh ‘moelle, mie de pain’ (Ray- 
nouard et Mistral); *limacium in O. Pr. limatz, Mod. Prov. limas, O.F. limas 
‘limace’, etc.; and many names of trees and plants (cp. below under O.F. bus). 

A *bik ‘tronce d’arbre’ + ium would not be surprising for, as I have shown 
(R.14.R. loc. cit.), *bak ‘tronc d’arbre’ formed many compounds in Vulgar Latin: 
*bik + tttu > O.F. buquet ‘trébuchet, balance,’ Prov. buquet ‘petit chicot, 
petit ergot’; *biak + ia > O.F. buce, busse ‘espéce de bateau’; *bak + alia > Fr. 
dialectal buaille ‘menu bois, broussailles, bourée’; *bak + aria > O.F. buchiere 
and *bik + ariciu > O.F. bucheret ‘piéges & prendre les poissons’; *bak + verb 
endings in O.F. buchoier, O.F. bucheter ‘couper du bois’; tr? + *bak > O.F. 
trebuc ‘piége’, and derivatives of trebuc: O.F. trebuchet, trebuket and O.F. trebuchier, 
trebukier (Mod. Fr. trébucher). Add to this *bak + etum in the place name 
Bucquoy (Pas-de-Calais). 

It is well known that in antiquity and in the Middle Ages the hate or beam 
of the plow was fashioned from a solid piece of wood, the trunk or the branch of 
atree. Only in quite recent times has metal been employed and wooden plough- 
beams and frames have not yet passed entirely out of use. Meyer-Liibke’s 
suggestion that the etymology of Var bus be sought in a word meaning ‘treetrunk’ 
therefor seems to strengthen the plausibility of a Germanic (Frankish) *bik 
‘trone d’arbre’ + iu(m) which would regularly result in bus in modern Provengal. 
Our explanation of O.F. bus ‘tree trunk’ below, which we also trace to *bik + ium 
corroborates this. It is more natural in the case of a common and indispensable 
implement such as the plow-beam to derive its name from a material source, 
in this case *bik ‘tree-trunk’, than to seek its origin in the figurative employ 
of a word such as bust ‘tronce du corps.” 


2. Old French bus ‘tree-trunk’ 


The word bus is found in several Old French texts. Its sense still needs clear 
definition and its etymology is still unexplained. We have bus a plural form 
(par les bus) in a passage of Ansegs de Mes:® 

9103 Iluecques fu quatorze anz, voire plus, 

Que ne mainga ne pain ne char ne lus 

Fors les racines qu’il queroit par les bus 

Et fruit sauvage dont estoit repeiis. 
Bauche, the personage in question, has become a hermit and has taken refuge 
‘en un boquet qui granz fu et creiis’ (9092). Anseys, in search of him, ‘entre 
enz el bos verdoiant’ (9213) where he discovers him. Green, editor of the poem, 


8 Von Wartburg (F.£.W. 1.651) says under bustum: Old Provencal bust never seems to 
have meant ‘tree-trunk’ (Baumstrunk), as various lexicographers maintain. 

* Edition of Herman Green, Paris 1939; according to the editor the romance is to be dated 
at the end of the twelfth century and was written in northeastern France. 
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defines bus (p. 454) as ‘bush, wood, thicket.’ Bus here may simply be the 
plural of O.F. buc ‘trone d’arbre.’ Bauche lived on roots which he sought among 
the ‘tree-trunks of the forest’ (par les bus). 

On the other hand it may also be the plural of what is evidently another word 
bus (singular) which occurs three times in an episode of the Old French romance 
Guillaume de Palerne, where it has not been clearly explained. In the first 
passage (4899) the queen, seated at a window of the palace, looks out upon the 
two lovers clothed in deer skins: 

4899 Dalés un bus de coudre estoient; 

Iluec ensamble se dormoient 

Sos un lorier, en un prael. 
In the second passage the queen, now simulating an animal, approaches the 
lovers: 

5174 tot souavet 

Venue en est jusc’au prael 
Ou gisoient li jovencel; 

5177 Dalés le bus se rest couchie. 
The lovers discover the queen: 

5195 Biax dous amis, dist Meliors, 

Cele beste qui ci vint lors 

5197 Delés cel bus est endormie. 

Delp," in his glossary to the romance, notes bus in only two of our passages 
(4899, 5177) and defines it as ‘réunion d’arbres couvrant une certaine étendue de 
terrain.’ Tobler-Lommatzsch (1.1207a) explains bus in the three passages as 
‘Busch.’ 

The lovers are pictured as lying ‘sos un lorier en un prael’ and ‘dalés un bus 
de coudre’ in plain sight of the palace window (4899). The queen then comes 
‘juse’au prael’ and lies down ‘dalés le bus’ (5177). In the last passage (5195 f.) 
Melior speaks of the presence of the queen (cele beste) ‘qui ci vint lors delés 
cel bus’ where ci seems to refer to prael. Bus could hardly then refer to a stretch 
of woods as explained by Delp. But more important is the fact that if bus 
were here equivalent in sense to bois, its compliment coudre would surely be in 
the plural (cp. un bois de coudriers) and in the phrase bus de coudre, coudre is 
in the singular. Von Wartburg’s definition of bus as ‘Busch’ is based on the 
third of our passages. The lovers on awaking: 

5192 A tant percoivent la roine 

Qui dalés le buisson gisoit. _ 
The buisson (singular) here seems to refer to the bus (de coudre) which follows 
in verse 5197 and might well apply to the coudrier which is often a low bushy 
tangled tree, listed as an arbrisseau in modern dictionaries. Etymologically, 
however, there can be no regular relationship between bois (Germ. *bosk) or 


10 Edition of H. Michelant (S.A.7.F.), Paris 1876. The romance has been dated 1188- 
1212; the language has a Picard quality; cf. G. Gréber, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie 
2.1.529 f. : 


11W.E. Delp, Etude sur la langue de Guillaume de Palerne (Paris 1907) 59. 
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buisson (*bosk + tonem) and bus with u, a pure vowel and not a diphthong. 
Bus in our passages, as I see it, means literally ‘tree trunk’ and the bus de coudre 
the trunk or shaft or the stem of a coudre, that is, a single coudrier standing in 
the prael near the lorier under which the lovers are lying. 

The etymology of bus is then Germ. *bik ‘tronc d’arbre’ + suffix -ium. This 
suffix, in addition to a more general use noted above, had its widest application 
in Gaul when added to Latin and Celtic names of trees and plants. The result- 
ing compound, first an adjective, eventually came to have in most cases the same 
sense as the original word, that is, the tree or plant itself. These doublets are 
not unknown to Classic Latin: panicum, panicium ‘fennel.’ They are common 
in Vulgar Latin over the Romance territory. For Gaul we have among others: 
*bett + ullum, *bett + ium (Celtic *betw-); *cassanum, *cassanium; *castanum, 
*castanium; fagum, fagium; *garricum, *garricitum; roborem, *roberium; salicem, 
*salicium, etc.2 A Germanic *bik may have added this suffix -ium on the anal- 
ogy of these tree words since it was probably used generally for an unnamed tree 
and the resulting O.F. bus came to have the same sense as O.F. buc ‘tronc d’arbre.’ 
We may see the same sort of analogy in place names such as Tronchoy (Somme, 
Vienne, Haute-Marne), Le Tronquoy (Nord), Le Tronquay (Calvados), Arbroye 
(Nord), Labroye (Nord) Larbroye (Oise), Avroy (Liége) and Bucquoy (Pas-de- 
Calais) in which Latin truncum, arborem and Germanic *bic are furnished with 
the suffix -étwm, éta on the model of similar formations with specific names of 
trees and plants:* Le Quesnoy (Nord), Le Coudray (Eure-et-Loir), Fresnoy 
(Aube), Aulnoy (Seine-et-Marne), La Carnoye (Pas-de-Calais) La Coudraye 
(Loir-et-Cher) etc., etc. I have shown above that *biak ‘tronc d’arbre’ entered 
into numerous compounds with suffixes in Vulgar Latin. *Biak + ium also 
gave Provencal bus ‘plough-beam’ which originally in the old language doubtless 
meant ‘tree-trunk.’ The bus de coudre of the passages in the Guillawme de 
Palerne means literally the shaft, trunk or stem of a coudrier or merely a lone 
coudrier standing in the prael near which the lovers were sleeping in plain sight 
of the palace windows. 

That O.F. bus does not mean ‘bush’ (Tobl.-Lom. ‘Busch’) appears, I think, 
from another example cited by Godefroy (Compl. 8.335c) in his article bois. 
His brief and vague text is undated: .v. journeaux de terre seans au bus Lambert. 
Tobler-Lommatzsch under bus (1.1207a) notes that Godefroy identifies this bus 
with bois but excludes it from his own article bois, rightfully, I believe, because 
of the impossibility of deriving it phonologically from Germ. *bosk, etymon of 
bois. Tobler-Lommatzsch does not identify this bus in le bus Lambert with his 
bus ‘Busch’ either, because this sense does not seem appropriate to it. In 
this expression au bus Lambert we may simply have the name of a lieu dit con- 
taining bus ‘tronc d’arbre.’ Isolated trees were used thus to identify fields: 
cf. Godefroy (Compl. 10.318c): Une piece de terre appellé le champ du cueuldre 

12 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire loc. cit., A. Thomas, Essais loc. cit., R.E.W., and F.E.W.., 
for representatives in French and Provengal and in the dialects and the patois. Sometimes 
place names imply an alternative form in -ium; cf. *cassanium (alongside of cassanum) in 


many names, A. Longnon, Les noms de lieu de la France 611-612. 
134A. Vincent, Toponymie de la France 249 f. 
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(coudre); ibid. 10.318c: Item la moictié de cinq quartiers de terre assis au dit 
lieu et y a ung perrier (poirier) au cornet de la dite piéce; cf. also ibid. 9.71: 
Quant d’iloc en irras et al chaidne Thabor vendras, treis humes i encunteras; 
ibid. 10.318: Desouz le perer (poirier) Jahenyn Alez, et ilec m’atendez. 

The bus Lambert may then have originally indicated a single tree or trunk, 
possibly a dead one or splintered one (cf. buk ‘tronc, la tige d’un arbre sans les 
branches’; buc ‘chicot d’arbre’; F.E.W. 1.601) standing in (seans) or near a 
cultivated space (terre) and constituting an unmistakable landmark.“ In 
the article referred to (R.14.R. loc. cit.), I have associated Bucq (Pas-de-Calais) 
and Buc (Seine-et-Oise, Belfort) with O.F. buc ‘tronc d’arbre.’ These place 
names may have been originally names of lieux dits in which a buc, tree-trunk 
of some sort, was a distinguishing landmark as in the bus Lambert as I have 
explained it.’ Bus ‘tree-trunk’ may, in the same way, be seen in Busmenard 
(lieu dit, Translay, Somme) recorded as Bus Menart 1196, Bus (Pas-de-Calais) 
recorded as Bus 1176, as Boscus 1245, Bus (Somme) recorded as Buscus'* 1059, 
as Bus 1183. We may compare the place names Buc, Bus, Bucquoy with 
Le Trone (lieu dit Allouis, Cher), Le Troncg (Eure) and the numerous place names 
which represent truncu + étum: Tronchoy, Le Tronquoy, Le Tronquay, etc.” 

Le bus Lambert may however be explained in another way. Bus may here 
have the sense of ‘cléture, enclos.’ Words originally meaning ‘stake, pile, post, 
tree-trunk, log, etc.,’ have frequently come to indicate the enclosure marked 
off by them."* Buc ‘tronc d’arbre’ and therefor bus (*bik + tu) ‘tronc d’arbre’ 
may have evolved like pal, pel (L. palem) ‘pieu, poteau, enclos’ ;* cep (L. cippum) 
‘pieu, prison’ ;”° baille (L. baculum) ‘grosse perche de bois, enclos délimité par 
les bailles’;" O.F. sou (L. stidem) ‘stake, pile, enclos, étable (a porcs);” fusto 


14 Single trees have given their names to communes in France. Cf. A. Longnon op. 
cit. 158-164, 611-627. Analogous to le bus Lambert: Tilleul-Lambert (Eure), Chéne-Arnoult 
(Yonne), Chéne-Bernard (Jura), Le Pommier-Reynaud (Doubs), Pommier-Benoist (Eure- 
et-Loir). Trees with distinguishing features: Arbressec (Ile-et-Vilaine), Sécherouvre 
(Orne), Torquesne (Calvados), Tortequesne (Pas-de-Calais), Longperrier (Seine-et-Oise), 
Beauchéne (Loir-et-Cher, Orne), Beaufai (Orne), Gros-Chastang (Corréze), Gros-Theil 
(Eure), etc. 

18 Bucquoy (Pas-de-Calais) combination of buc ‘trone d’arbre’ with suffix -éum, ordi- 
narily added to single trees, seems to support this idea. 

16 Cf. Vincent, op. cit. 258. Boscus, Buscus here represent late Latinizations of Bus 
on the part of medieval scribes. The process is well known and these forms give no neces- 
sary clue to the etymology of Bus which other scribes merely transcribe Bus in the Latin 
documents of 1176 and 1183. 

17 A. Vincent, op. cit. 255, 263. ; 

18 Cf. Longnon, op. cit. 482 f., Vincent, op. cit. 299-301. 

19 Godefroy V 701b, in a passage of Eustache Deschamps, Oeuvres (S.A.T.F.) 10.91; 
ef. also English pale ‘stake, a fence or enclosure, a space or field having bounds’; cf. Le Pal 
(Allier), Pau (Basses-Pyrenées). 

20 Godefroy 2.176; F.E.W. 2.691b. 

21 Cf. Jean Molinet, ed. Dupire, 3. 1057 and N. Dupire, Jean Molinet, la vie, les oeuvres 
(Paris 1932) 74 n. and 216; F.E.W. 1.201b; numerous place names Bailleul; Vincent, op. 
cit. 299. 

22 Modern Language Quarterly 5.226 (1944). 
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(V.L. *fusta for L. fustem) in Dauphiné (Alpes Cottiennes) ‘mur fait avec des 
piéces de bois grossitrement équarries et superposées."* Godefroy has one 
example of buchon ‘cléture’ found in a document of 1303 in the Archives of Les 
Cétes-du-Nord: ‘Sus la desevrance de la cloture et du buchon de la vinne esdiz 
religious.’ Buchon may represent *bikiu (*bik + itu) plus suffix onem. A buc 
‘enclos, cléture’ might explain Bucq (Pas-de-Calais) and Buc (Seine-et-Oise, 
Belfort) and bus in the same sense might be the origin of Busmenard (Somme), 
Bus (Pas-de-Calais, Somme) for all of which we have offered above an alterna- 
tive explanation. 

In any case, there is no specific indication that bus in le bus Lambert means 
bois nor can bus be the same word as bois. Bus is here in all probability the bus 
of the passages of Guillaume de Palerne and the bus of the Provengal patois of 
the Var, all with etymon Germanic (Frankish) *bidk ‘tree-trunk’ + Latin suf- 
fix iu(m). 


Bowdoin College. 


23 J. A. Chabrand et A. de Rochas, Patois des Alpes Cottiennes, Grenoble-Paris 1877. 





LE TYPE TIMBRE-POSTE 


ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 


Darmesteter, dans Mots nouveaux,! reléve la difficulté, pour les langues 
romanes, de former des composés du type *chambre-fille, *chambre-femme, 
paralléles au germanique Haus-magd, housemaid—difficulté relative, cependant, 
puisqu’on trouve dans le langage commercial ou technique non seulement des 
cas ov la préposition peut aisément étre omise, par exemple, costume (en) percale, 
garni (de) camaieux, application (en) broderie, mais aussi de véritables composés 
sans préposition, que l’on peut comparer au type anglais ou allemand (bien 
entendu, avec inversion de l’ordre des membres): des timbres-poste, la malle- 
poste, des timbres-quitiance, des cartes-correspondance, du carton-paille, le wagon-lit, 
les Folies-Bergére, des cravates-dentelle, des fauteuils-médaillon, l’homme-canon, 
Vhomme-chandelle,? etc. 

Ces composés du dix-neuviéme siécle étant sans antécédants en ancien ou moyen 
francais,’ beaucoup de grammairiens leur ont attribué une origine anglaise,— 
origine qu’admet Darmesteter dans le cas de certaines désignations de journaux 
et revues (Paris-Architecte, Paris-Caprice, Paris-Thédtre, Dimanche-Programme 
etc.) ou de formations sporadiques comme Ouest-factage (nom de certains bu- 
reaux de la Compagnie des chemins de fer de l’Ouest), Sud-, Nord-américain,'‘ 
ou Paris-Exposition (titre d’un Guide durant l’Exposition de 1867). Mais, en 
revanche, il voit dans le type timbre-poste, fauteuil-médaillon etc. (avec l’ordre 
des termes normal) une formation purement frangaise, tout & fait différente du 
type rare qui observe |’ordre de mots anglais—formation ‘toute synthétique’ 
et, par conséquent, ‘contraire 4 l’esprit analytique du francaise moderne.’ 

Pour Darmesteter, le type timbre-poste s’explique par des moyens exclusive- 
ment frangais, 4 savoir |’extension de la formation par apposition: par exemple, 
le roman feutlleton serait, 4 l’origine, ‘un roman qui est un feuilleton,’ réinterprété, 
peut-étre, par le peuple comme ‘roman de feuilleton’ (ov, naturellement, feuilleton 
serait non pas le roman lui-méme, mais la partie du journal dédiée aux romans). 
De méme, ‘un café-concert, est-il un café qui est un concert, ou un café & concert?’ 
Les formations ot |’explication par apposition serait impossible auraient en 
suite suivi les cas ambigus (roman feuilleton etc.); ‘la forme emporte le fonds’ 
et, d’aprés fauteuil-crapaud (un fauteuil ‘trapu’ ressemblant & un crapaud) 
on aurait formé fauteuil-médaillon (un fauteuil orné d’un médaillon). ‘On 
dit broderie-dentelle, pourquoi ne dira-t-on pas cravate-dentelle? Carton-pierre 
(dur comme la pierre) améne fatalement: carton-paille (fait de paille); timbre- 
cachet améne timbre-poste.’ 

Si nous en croyons Darmesteter, nous devrions admettre que des formations 
par apposition, pouvant interprétées comme elliptiques, auraient engendré 
(‘fatalement’) un pullulement de formations od cette interprétation était la 
seule possible. Pour établir son hypothése au dela de tout doute, Darmesteter, 
& notre avis, aurait dQ nous offrir des cas particuliers montrant le méme rapport 
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logique que dans les exemples modéles: c’est & dire un roman feuilleton® (roman 
qui est un feuilleton), réinterprété comme ‘roman qui se trouve dans le feuilleton,’ 
ne pourrait forcément aboutir qu’A des composés contenant un rapport local. 
Mais Darmesteter ne nous offre aucun exemple tel que *maison-campagne, *lit- 
hépital, *feux-rampe, *fille-trottoir.® A vrai dire, nous ne trouvons chez lui 
aucun exemple de composés par ellipse basés sur des expressions d’origine appo- 
sitionelle. Car, en postulant le développement carton-pierre > carion-paille, 
ou fauteuil-crapaud > fauteuil-médaillon, il ne saurait penser que carton-pierre 
eit pu acquérir l’acception ‘carton fait de pierre,’ ou que fauteuil-crapaud ett 
pu étre congu comme ‘fauteuil 4 crapauds.’ Ce que Darmesteter semble avoir 
imaginé, c’est que dans fauteuil-crapaud > fauteuil-médaillon il y aurait com- 
position sans égard 4 la compréhension ou mécompréhension, le ‘patron composi- 
tionnel’ et le matériel verbal étant seuls 4 se reproduire: ce qui serait devenu 
possible grace a l’ambigiiité qui se serait produite dans les composés apposition- 
nels. Mais nous devons nous demander deux choses: l’imitation de la forme 
seule existe-t-elle dans la formation des mots? Et, pourquoi un composé 
par apposition deviendrait-il ambigu? En ce qui concerne la premiére question, 
le provignement d’un type compositionnel est toujours basé sur le rapport logique 
contenu dans |’expression modéle: par exemple, en anglais, kidney table n’améne- 
rait jamais kidney stew mais seulement butterfly table, seed pearl etc.—c’est a 
dire, des composés 4 base d’apposition et de l’emploi métaphorique du second 
membre. Quant a la seconde question, on ne voit pas trop la raison pourquoi, 4 
une époque ou le seul type de la composition par juxtaposition était constitué par 
Vapposition (et c’est précisément de cette époque-la que doit dater l’extension de 
notre type de formation), la mécompréhension dont par le Darmesteter se serait 
produite. La communauté parlante n’obscurcit pas sans raison pertinente ce 
qui est clair. A mon avis, ce n’est qu’apres l’introduction du type elliptique 
(quelle qu’en soit l’origine) que l’ambigiiité pouvait se faire sentir—comme c’est 
en effet aujourd’hui le cas de canne-sabre, qui se trouve flanqué de composés 
comme fauteuil-médaillon. 

La vraie explication de la genése du type fauteuil-médaillon devra évidemment 
tenir compte de l’influence anglaise que Darmesteter a écartée. Mais l’accepta- 
tion en bloc d’une influence anglaise sur un type de composé francais moderne 
nous oblige & justifier le fait que cette influence ait été acceptée en l’occurence 
sans aucune résistance. Par exemple, une formation comme championnat 
poids-léger, rendant littéralement l’anglais ‘light-weight championship’, viole les 
régles de la syntaxe francaise de la maniére la plus flagrante: nous devons donc 
chercher une ‘raison francaise’ qui ait rendu acceptable aux Francais un bou- 
leversement aussi violent de leur syntaxe—domaine le plus rebelle, dans toutes 
les langues, 4 l’emprunt. Cette raison nous semble résider dans un des deux 
procédés de composition dont Darmesteter n’a considéré qu’un seul (que nous 
venons de rejeter comme origine du type elliptique), l’autre étant celui qui 
consiste & subordonner un substantif 4 un autre par le moyen d’une préposition 
(surtout de et d).? Evidemment, le type timbre-poste, fauteuil-médaillon, re- 
monte & timbre de poste, fauteuil a médaillon; nous devrons donc examiner le 
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champ d’action traditionellement réservé aux deux types A de B, A d B; con- 
sidérant d’abord le second, nous en pouvons circonscrire |’étendue & peu prés 
de la maniére suivante: 


un verre d eau destination 

une course @ pied mode de réalisation 
une pompe & main force motrice 

une lampe 4 arc trait caractéristique 


Dans ce type A @ B (aujourd’hui trés peu représenté en comparaison avec 
A de B), on peut remarquer d’abord que les quatre significations de la prép. @ 
(ou trois: pompe @ main pourrait étre une extension du rapport de destination: 
‘une pompe pour la main’) se trouvent presqu’exclusivement dans les composés: 
selon la syntaxe courante d’aujourd’hui c’est surtout pour qui exprime le rap- 
port de ‘destination’; avec et de sont les deux prépositions principales servant & 
caractériser, tandis que le ‘mode de réalisation’ s’exprime au moyen d’avec, 
de et par. Ainsi la prép. @ de nos composés représente les restes fossiles d’une 
préposition qui, en ancien et moyen frangais, disposait d’une variété de significa- 
tions,* mais qui a cédé sa place & d’autres prépositions. 

En outre, l’emploi de la prép. @ s’est diminué méme dans les formations 
compositionnelles, avant tout dans la catégorie de ‘destination.’ Des quelques 
subdivisions possibles de cette catégorie, deux seules restent le domaine de la 
prep. @: (1) verre a eau, botte a lait; moulin a café, papier a lettres (un objet sert 
un autre—le plus souvent, en le contenant ou le produisant) et (2): dé @ coudre, 
salle &@ manger (un objet ou un lieu sont destinés & une activité). C’est pour 
(ou de) qui s’emploie pour désigner un objet destiné & une personne (vétements 
pour hommes) ;* c’est de qui se trouve dans les types: robe de nuit, ganis de ville, 
goupille de sécurité, officier de santé, troupes de choc etc.” 

Mais l’usure de la prép. @ est allée encore plus loin: les deux domaines dans la 
catégorie de ‘destination’ propres & cette préposition (verre a eau, dé @ coudre) 
sont en train d’étre envahis par des prépositions rivales. En ce qui concerne le 
premier de ces domaines, on peut employer pour et de pour rendre le rapport 
de destination entre certains objets: botte de violon, clef de montre, clef pour roue, 
cirage pour chaussures; quant au second, pour commence & s’introduire devant 
l’infinitif (‘papier pour écrire’) et, ce qui contribue davantage 4 la réduction 
du domaine de la prép. a, il s’est developpé la tendence d’employer, non pas 
l’infinitif, mais le substantif verbal—avec lequel de est presque de rigeur:” 
réseau de circulation, clef d’appel; salle d’attente, salle d’étude. 

De plus, la catégorie ‘moyen de réalisation’ s’est ouverte 4 des composés 
avec par (langages par signes, cours par correspondance, transport par eau), et 
de s’emploie depuis longtemps dans les expressions tour de main, coup d’épée 
(apparentés au génitif subjectif, cf. coup de vent); on peut comparer aussi carton 
de moulage 41a formation antérieure dentelle au tricot. C’est seulement lorsque 
le second substantif désigne un outil ou moyen et le premier le produit d’une 
activité (plutét qu’une activité), que la prép: @ reste invariable: petnture @ 
Vhuile. Dans les deux derniéres catégories pompe @ main (force motrice) et 
lampe 4 arc (trait caractéristique”) la prép. a s’est mieux maintenue; mais, ici 
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méme, on peut signaler, pour la premiére, cheval de main, pour la seconde, cheval 
d’arcons."* 

Il parait donc que les forces de désintégration qui depuis des siécles minent 
la préposition @ dans son emploi général, la traquent jusqu’au dernier abri 
qu’elle semblait avoir gagné dans la formation composée A @ B. Ce type de 
composé, laissé en arriére et dans |’isolement lors du recul de la préposition @ 
se trouvait étre une épave menacée par la pourriture.* Afin de réparer les 
dégfts, la langue a mobilisé d’autres prépositions, quitte 4 produire une si- 
tuation chaotique.” On dit toujours ‘pompe @ main’ mais (on peut dire) 
‘cheval de main’; ‘travail @ la main’ mais aussi ‘travail des bras’; ‘canne @ 
péche’ mais ‘balle de tennis’; ‘boite @ lait’ mais ‘boite de violon’ ; ‘parc @ bestiaux’ 
mais ‘parc pour chevaux’—et ‘poste d’avions’! Et il y a nombre de composés 
enregistrés dans les dictionnaires avec les deux prépositions @ et de: cheval a 
(de) main, wagon a (de) marchandises, gaz a I’ (d’)eau, botte a (d’)outils, poche a 
(d’)huile. Il n’est guére étonnant que, dans les catégories d’A @ B, on ait fini 
par trancher le noeud gordien en omettant la préposition, plutét que d’avoir 4 
choisir entre deux (ou trois) possibilités. (L’individu parlant qui veut lancer 
un composé ne doit pas devoir hésiter!) C’est ainsi, 4 mon avis, que s’expli- 
quent les timbre-poste, fauteuil-médaillon etc. de Darmesteter, aussi bien que 
les composés plus récents qui suivent (chez lesquels on peut constater la prédomi- 
nance du rapport ‘destination’: c’était bien dans cette catégorie-la que se trouvait 
la plus grande confusion quant a l’usage des prépositions): montre-chevalet, 
poche-revolver, papier-deuil, papier-toilette, papier-machine, papier-cartouche, 
papier-filtre, papier-tenture, lanterne-tempéte, manteau-printemps, laine-cuisse, 
train-paquebot, bdteau-poste, wagon-poste, bloc-correspondance, bloc-notes, poteau- 
affiches, panneau-réclame, aéroplane-réclame, timbre-épargne, timbre-retraite, 
coupon-réponse, poteau-frontiére, poste-secours, poste-radio,* assurance-chémage, 
assurance-maladie, assurance-incendie, assurance-vieillesse, police-vieillesse, sec- 
tion-munitions, aide-magon, (du) cousu-main,” papier-pot, papier-cuve, bouton- 
pression.'® 

Mais, quoique le développement que montrent ces composés elliptiques ne 
soit pas du tout difficile 4 comprendre, vu la désintégration de la prép. @ et 
la confusion amenée par la substitution d’autres prépositions, une explication 
compléte du type A-B manquerait encore si l’on admettait tout simplement 
V’omission d’une particule génante: la langue n’est pas libre de se débarrasser 
aussi cavalitrement de ses génes. Dans tout développement linguistique 
on doit considérer 4 cété du fait négatif le fait positif: en l’occurrence, la création 
de formations elliptiques, lesquelles n’auraient jamais pu étre formées sans |’exis- 
tence d’un modéle qui pdt servir de source d’inspiration. Puisque la méme 
forme A-B se trouvait dans les composés par apposition, Darmesteter a cru y 
reconnaitre le modéle qu’il fallait; si nous rejetons sa théorie, il ne reste plus, 
comme modéle, que les types anglais postage-stamp etc. Que les composés 
anglais doivent avoir eu un certain attrait pour la sensibilité linguistique des 
Frangais (grfce 4 leur caractére définitif, osé, tranchant, qu’ils pouvaient sentir 
comme parfaitement approprié au langage de la réclame et des brevets tech- 
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niques), nous pouvons le déduire de la facilité avec laquelle on imitait les modéles 
anglais dans les exemples cités par Darmesteter lui-méme comme montrant 
l’influence anglaise: pourquoi les Francais créérent-ils Ouest-factage quand Fac- 
tage de l Ouest n’offrait aucune difficulté? Sans doute, le Frangais qui a formé 
ce mot se complfit 4 s’imaginer soi-méme un parfait Anglais, ‘énergique et 
compétent.’ Darmesteter ne fait aucun cas du plaisir que pouvait offrir ce 
type de formation—qui faisait une impression non seulement pratique et utili- 
taire, mais aussi épigrammatique et évocatrice, et définissait moins qu’il ne 
laissait imaginer. Etant donné, d’un cété, la faiblesse du type périmé A a B 
et, de l’autre, l’attrait nouveau du type anglais, se reeommandant au frangais 
par sa valeur internationale, l’acceptation de |’influence étrangére s’explique 
aisément dans le cas qui nous occupe. 

Jusqu’ici nous n’avons examiné que le type A @ B; n’y aurait-il, parmi les 
composés elliptiques A-B, aucune formation remontant 4 A de B? De ce 
que nous avons dit plus haut, il résulte que le besoin d’une forme abrégée A-B 
a di étre beaucoup moins urgent pour le type A de B: le terrain de la prép. de 
va s’étendant depuis des siécles (surtout au dépens de la prép. @): aujourd’hui 
la fonction de ‘préposition-maitresse’ qu’occupait jadis d, est remplie par de. 
Et si nous jetons un regard sur le tableau suivant des emplois de cette derniére 
préposition dans les composés, nous constatons que chaque type qui se rencon- 
trait en ancien et moyen frangais existe encore, et que de nouvelles catégories 
ont été ajoutées (par exemple, |’usage courant d’expressions comme un visage 
d’enfant date du 19° siécle) :” 

robe de laine matiére 

homme de talent trait caractéristique 

dréle d’ homme génitif d’apposition 

trognon de pomme 

visage d’enfant 

bdton de magicien 
maison de campagne 
représentalion de soirée 


une partie du tout 


appartenance 
rapport local 
rapport temporel 


tremblement de terre génitif subjectif 
distribution de prix génitif objectif 
cours d’histotre sujet 

extrait de boeuf source 

coup de main agent 

salle d’attente destination 


Malgré la facade luxuriante de de, il y-a de petites crevasses qui apparaissent 
& loeil scrutant d’un peu plus prés: nous trouvons dans deux catégories les 
marques d’une pénétration de prépositions rivales. Dans la premiére (matiére, 
étoffe), la préposition en (restreinte 4 l’origine au type un groupe en bois = 
taillé en...) est en train de remplacer de: on peut dire ou une broche d’or ou 
une broche en or: chaussures de (en) caoutchouc, sac de (en) papier, cuiller de 
(en) corne; vétements de (en) cachemire; et it faut dire, 4 ce qu’il paraft, robe de 
soie) et escalier en bois (mais train de bois). Nous ne serons pas autrement 
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étonnés de trouver ici, parmi les représentants récents de la catégorie ‘matiére,’ 
des composés du type A-B:* bas rayon, bas nylon, pardessus-mastix, tissu-crin, 
poupée chiffon, papier-tabac,2" papier-émert,” & ajouter aux exemples carton- 
paille, cravate-dentelle de Darmesteter. 

La seconde catégorie ot la puissance de de est entamée, est représentée par 
les exemples: baton de magicien, selle de dame, carton d’écolier, voiture de malade, 
casque de scaphandre, pince du plombier etc. Ici il s’agit essentiellement du 
rapport d’appartenance (génitif possessif), mais quelquefois l’interprétation 
‘destination’ est également possible: casque de scaphandre (parallel & |’anglais 
diver’s helmit) peut aussi bien étre compris ‘casque pour un sc.’ En anglais, 
cette légére suggestion de destination inhérent au génitif rend celui-ci acceptable 
au langage de la réclame (swrses’ uniforms, men’s clothing); mais en frangais le 
langage commercial remplace de plus en plus A de B par A pour B* (vétemenis 
pour hommes), étiquette de caractére franchement utilitaire et qui fait appel au 
client possible, 4 l’intérét duquel l’industrie voue son activité (l’emploi du génitif 
dans les réclames donne, peut-étre, 4 croire que le client, en tant que ‘type 
idéal,’ posséde déja la marchandise—dans les deux cas le fabricant flatte |’ache- 
teur). En face de la nécessité de choisir dans |’expression du rapport ‘destiné 
pour quelqu’un,’ entre de et pour, l’individu parlant préférera la formation par 
ellipse: papier-écolier, papier-ministre, bureau-ministre, sac-touriste, pardessus- 
chauffeur, place-pilote (seul l’exemple place-pilote, que j’ai trouvé chez Saint- 
Exupéry, peut étre interprété littéralement; chez les autres il s’agit plus ou 
moins d’une métaphore). 

D’aprés mes lectures, c’est seulement dans les deux catégories robe de laine 
et casque de scaphandre qu’on peut trouver des traces de prépositions intruses; 
et, chose logique, c’est seulement dans ces deux catégories (si nous laissons 4 
part des traductions littérales de l’anglais, telles que poids-plume < feather- 
weight, roman detective < detective story remplagant roman policier) que j’ai pu 
trouver des formations par ellipse qu’on pourrait faire remonter & des composés 
du type A de B.% 

A vrai dire, cet état de choses—‘[seulement] si confusion, ellipse’—pourrait 
apparaitre trop ‘logique’: ne serait-il pas tout naturel que le type moderne A-B, 
avec son attrait de nouveauté et de vitalité nerveuse, s’étende aussi aux autres 
catégories—luxe, sinon nécessité? Dans |’état de mes connaissances je ne 
voudrais pas étre trop catégorique dans mes affirmations, mais ce que j’ose 
prédire, c’est que le type A de B ne subira jamais |’ellipse au méme degré que 
le type A a B: celui-ci (& part la catégorie ‘trait caractéristique’: une jeune 
fille aux yeux bleus), de caractére foncitrement utilitaire (moyen de réalisation, 
force motrice, destination) est réservé principalement (et logiquement) 4 des 
composés d’ordre technique, et refléte notre civilisation spécialisée d’aujourd’hui, 
tandis que le type A de B inspire nombre d’expressions reflétant des intéréts 
plus généralement humains (porte de cuisine, feuille de chou, coucher de soleil, 
visage d’enfant, conte de fées), avec lesquelles jurerait le nouveau type A-B, 
nuancé qu’il est de ce que j’appellerais en anglais, la ‘streamlined efficiency.’ 

Que si on objectait que, au contraire de la situation en frangais, le méme schéma 
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elliptique qui donne en anglais machine parts et price rise produit aussi dans 
cette langue kitchen door, sunset et cabbage leaf, je ferais remarquer que le schéma 
synthétique anglais (qui est B-A) est un mode d’expression spontané et naturel 
dans cette langue germanique, tandis qu’aux Frangais il doit paraitre recherché. 
Il n’est pas sans intérét de remarquer que tous les exemples présentés par Dar- 
mesteter comme des emprunts & l’anglais (Paris-Soir et Ouest-factage) étaient 
des titres ou des noms propres: c’était précisément le caractére de ‘titre,’ d’ 
‘étiquette’ que les Francais ont df sentir dans les composés par ellipse: ceux-ci 
étaient faits pour la Bourse, le laboratoire, le bureau de presse.**> Il y a peu de 
chances pour que ces composés pénétrent, 4 travers le langage technique et 
officiel (ou le langage ‘chic’), dans le parler de tous les jours. Une espéce de 
carton bon marché, lancé par la réclame d’un jour, pouvait bien étre appelé 
carton-paille, mais jamais un Francais contemplant la beauté d’un coucher de 
soleil ne commetra ce sacrilége: ‘quel beau *coucher-soleil !’* 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


NOTES 


1 De la création actuelle de mots nouveauz dans la langue francaise et des lois qut la régissent 
(Paris 1877) 156 ff. 


? Au sujet des deux derniers mots Darmesteter ajoute les notes suivantes: 


Vigneron, l’homme-canon, telle est l’affiche qu’on lisait naguére sur les murs de Paris. 
Ce Vigneron portait sur son épaule un canon chargé que I’on faisait partir... . 


{l’*homme-chandelle] Nom donné par le Petit-Journal & un voleur qui, dans ses ex- 
ploits, avait pour tout instrument une chandelle. 

? On ne doit pas confondre |l’omission d’une préposition comme dans le type moderne 
timbre-poste avec le procédé du type anc.fr. la fille le roi, od le second nom est au cas oblique, 
celui-ci continuant le génitif-datif latin. 

* Ces deux expressions ont donné lieu a l’adjectif nord-africain et méme aux noms Nord- 
Amérique, Nord-Afrique—lesquels, selon Thérive (Querelles de langage, 2.68 ff., 1933) ne 
sont supportables qu’avec l’article au masculin (comme s’il était accordé avec le nom 
Nord); la Nord-Afrique (Amérique), od V’inversion saute aux yeux, serait du dernier bar- 
barisme. 

5 Je laisse de cété le second exemple de Darmesteter, café-concert, parce que celui-ci 
n’aurait jamais pu représenter |’apposition, avec le sens que D. lui attribue; comment un 
café peut-il étre un concert? Dans le ‘traité’ servant d’introduction au Dictionnaire 
Générale, café-concert est traduit ‘café o se donne un concert,’ mais figure toujours dans 
le paragraphe ‘apposition.’ 

Darmesteter ne nous dit pas que la formation café-concert est le remplagant de café- 
chantant (forcément sans préposition) ‘café od l’on chante’; pour cet emploi du participle 
présent, cf. une rue passante, une école payante etc. 

* Puisque la formation roman-feuilleton semble avoir été improductive dans le développe- 
ment que postule Darmesteter, il aurait fait mieux de choisir un composé tel que canne- 
sabre. Celui-ci, comme roman-feuilleton, est susceptible d’une interprétation soit comme 
apposition (‘canne qui est un [sert de] sabre’) soit comme ellipse (‘canne & sabre’: cf. canne 
a épée); de plus, le rapport ‘trait caractéristique,’ au contraire du type suspect *maison 
campagne, est bien représenté dans les composés elliptiques: cf. le fauteutl-médaillon 
(homme-canon etc.) de Darmesteter. 

7 Une condition nécessaire de la formation de composés A de B, A a B, selon l’opinion 
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générale des grammariens, est |’omission de |’article devant le second nom: une robe de 
femme est un composé, mais non pas une robe de la femme, ou méme la robe d’une femme. 

La situation est pourtant plus compliquée: d’une part, l’absence de l’article ne garantit 
pas le caractére de composé: cf. les expressions partitives comme une quantité de lait, un 
verre de lait, ou le type similaire, une pyramide de gdteauz. Ici nous n’avons pas le concept 
unifié indispensable au composé: un verre de lait n’est pas une espéce particuliére de verre, 
ni une pyramide de gAteaux une espéce particuliére de pyramide: le second nom, loin d’étre 
subordonné au premier, est le plus important des deux. I] en est de méme des noms propres 
qui ne comportent pas d’article: une tragédie de Corneille ne montre pas de subordination 
mais évoque |’individu nommé. 

D’autre part, on hésiterait 4 refuser le titre de composé a peinture a l’huile & cause de la 
présence ici de l’article qui manque dans lampe 4 huile: dans les deux formations le second 
nom qualifie le premier. Le fait est que l’article est plus fermement établi en frangais 
qu’en anglais et que, dans quelques catégories surtout, il est difficile 4 déloger, méme quand 
le nom sert 4 qualifier. 

8’ Continuant non seulement le lat. ad (lui-méme enrichi par le fait d’avoir absorbé 
certaines fonctions du datif et du génitif) mais aussi apud. 

* Ce type, d’ordre commercial, apparait chez Saint-Exupéry (Pilote de guerre, New York 
1942) nuancé de poésie ou d’ironie: 

Les petits chAteaux de province eux-mémes qui, avec leur pelouse un peu ridicules:et 
leurs douzaines d’arbres apprivoisés, paraissent des écrins naifs pour jeunes filles can- 
dides, ne sont que piéges de guerre. (156). 

Je comprends mieux |’image de mon feu pour aveugle. Si l’aveugle marche vers le 
feu c’est qu’est né en lui le besoin du feu. (214). 

Tl nous faut demeurer bien visibles, et offrir ainsi au tir allemand une cible pour 
écoliers. (152). 

10 Cela ne veut pas dire que tous les composés (ou types de composés) avec de mentionnés 
ci-dessus remontent 4 des formations antérieures avec @: il n’existait probablement pas de 
composé *goupille 4 sécurité. Dans le cas de certains rapports, il n’y avait pas de composés 
correspondants: le développement de la prép. de ne se définit pas exclusivement en fonction 
de la déchéance de la prép. a. 

11 Cf. pourtant fer @ chauffage. 

12 C’est a dire: ‘trait concret caractéristique’: lorsque la caractérisation comprend une 
qualité abstraite, on a toujours employé de, comme dans les expressions (de caractére 
savant) : Dieu de majesté, un homme de talent (cf. anc. fr. feme de biauté, continuant le génitif 
qualificatif du latin postclassique—et, en dernier lieu, de l’hébreu—dont parle Alf Lombard, 
Les constructions nominales dans le francais moderne, Uppsala 1930, p. 177). Et dans les 
cas rares o0 la préposition @ se trouve devant une qualité abstraite, le ton est nécessairement 
péjoratif; dans la création moderne homme @ succés, le ‘succés’ se présente comme quelque 
chose de vulgairement concret: une étiquette, une affiche. 

13 Que le mot cheval apparaisse dans tous les exemples de ces deux catégories, peut étre 
l’effet du hasard. Mais on pourrait imaginer que c’est pour distinguer entre |’activité 
d’un étre animé (le cheval était, avant la machine, le générateur d’énergie) et le fonctionne- 
ment d’une machine, que cheval de main est en train de chasser cheval @ main. On trouve 
aussi, dans la méme catégorie, cheval de selle, de harnais, ou il s’agit encore du moyen de 
faire fonctionner le cheval 4 notre profit. 

En ce qui concerne cheval d’argons (=Eng. vaulting horse), qui est le seul exemple que 
j’aie pu trouver (4 moins qu’on ne compte ici lettre de cachet du dix-huitiéme siécle: forma- 
tion assex curieuse) ot de introduise un trait caractéristique concret, l’emploi de de s’ex- 
plique sans doute par |’influence de cheval de selle, dit d’un cheval ‘véritable’ (bien que 
celui-ci ne soit pas ‘un cheval avec une selle’ mais ‘ . . . destiné pour étre sellé’). 

14 On peut se demander si le dépérissement de la prép. @ dans les composés ne s’explique 
pas, en partie, par sa contexture phonétique (de étant mieux protégé par sa consonne ini- 
tiale) : la liaison tendait 4 introduire un pluriel intérieur que la langue frangaise (au con- 
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traire du roumain, par exemple) ne tolére guére. Verre-d-eau, plur. verres-d-eau va & 
l’encontre de la tendence populaire qui altérait bonshommes en bonhommes, et remplagait 
jeunes hommes par jeunes gens (cf. O. Bloch dans Mélanges Thomas, 29 ff.). 

45 Tl] est & remarquer que les efforts de réparation ont procédé selon deux principes con- 
traires: lorsqu’on substitue par et pour a la prép. a, on choisit des prépositions d’une sig- 
nification concréte et spécifique pour remplacer une particule, vide de signification, servant 
seulement d’outil de composition. Mais, en remplagant é@ par de, on ne fait, le plus souvent, 
que substituer une particule sans signification & une autre (surtout dans la catégorie ‘désti- 
nation’: sauf dans les composés, de ne signifie pas ‘destiné pour . . . ’—au moins en rapport 
avec des inanimés: cf. note 24. La présence de cette préposition dans salle d’étude (au 
lieu de *salle a étudier) s’explique par le développement continu du type A de B ou de repré- 
sente le génitif (ou bien le lat. de = ‘extrait de, au sujet de’); grace & ce developpement de 
finit par se faire sentir comme la particule de composition par excellence, et commence & 
pénétrer méme dans les domaines réservés 4 d’autres prépositions. 

Dans cette extension de la préposition de, on entrevoit une possibilité d’unification finale 
du systéme de composés substantivaux au moyen de prépositions en frangais: A de B pour- 
rait, 4 la longue, s’arroger tous les droits de A @ B (chassant aussi par et pour, aussi bien 
que les autres prépositions qui se trouvent quelquefois dans les composés: cf. arc-en-ciel: 
pourquoi non *arc-de-ciel, comme pomme de terre?), schéma susceptible, parce que vide de 
signification, de suggérer n’importe quel rapport. Si les choses en venaient la, le systéme 
francais aurait acquis |’élasticité sans limites du systéme anglais, lequel n’a pas besoin de 
prépositions et peut suggérer des rapports au dela de la puissance d’expression de celles-ci. 
(On pourrait dire, en effet, que de a déja fait des progrés dans cette direction: cf. dent de lait 
ou coup d’état). 

16 Poste-radio et train-radio sont assez peu communs: dans la plupart des composés 
avec radio, l’ordre des mots est l’inverse: radio-reportage, radio-patrouille, radio-concert, 
radiophare, radiorécepteur. 

Evidemment, cet ordre est dd a l’influence, non pas des composés anglais, mais des com- 
posés grecs (et latins): une formation telle que radio-reportage est l’extension du procédé, 
généralement connu aux langues européennes modernes, de former des composés en com- 
binant, au moyen d’une voyelle de liaison, des éléments grecs ou latins: radiotélégraphie, 
radiogoniométrie etc. Or, bien que ces derniers composés soient, tous les deux, des em- 
prunts au grec, il y a entre eux cette différence que le second membre de radiotélégraphie 
(c’est & dire, le mot télégraphie, lui-méme un composé) était devenue un mot frangais avant 
la création du composé; par conséquent, il a été possible de créer, par analogie, des forma- 
tions comme radio-diffusion, radio-émission (voir Darmesteter, p. 248, pour d’autres ex- 
emples du 19. siécle; il critique l’hybridisme de telles formations, sans considérer le procédé 
lent et imperceptible par lequel elles ont pu prendre pied dans la langue). Et, peu aprés 
l’introduction de radiotélégraphie, ce composé s’est trouvé abrégé en radio tout court: a 
partir de ce moment, il s’est établi dans la langue un radio n° 2 (=‘radiotélégraphie’), 
homonyme de radio n° 1 (= ‘rayon, onde’); grace 4 l’identité de forme, ce radio? se combine 
& son tour avec d’autres mots frangais, produisant ainsi des composés frangais avec inver- 
sion: radio-reportage. 

Méme situation pour auto (abrégé d’automobile) et ciné[ma] (abrégé de cinématographie), 
qui entrent en composition avec des mots frangais pour former des composés comme auto- 
garage, auto-école, et ciné-roman, ciné-actualités, cinéprojecteur. Ici, comme dans radio- 
reportage, il s’agit de la combinaison de deux mots francais (dont l’un est un emprunt) 
avec inversion (Darmesteter n’offre pas d’exemples paralléles pour le 19° siécle). 

Ce procédé, est-il possible lorsque les deux membres sont des mots francais autocthones? 
A en juger d’aprés cheval-heure, lampe-heure (on dit aussi heure-lampe), c’est bien possible. 
Et pourtant la formation de ces deux composés n’aurait probablement jamais pu se produire 
sans le modéle kilowatt-heure (dont le premier membre est un mot d’emprunt): c’est -heure 
qui a servi de pivot. Mais le mot année, par example, n’est jamais entré en composition 
avec un mot étranger; et c’est pourquoi on ne dit jamais */umitre-année, mais seulement 
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année-lumiére, sansinversion. II parait donc que, 41’époque actuelle, la combinaison, avec 
inversion, de deux mots d’origine frangaise n’est possible que si l’un des mots a été associé 
avec un mot d’emprunt. 

Bien entendu, il n’est pas question ici des noms propres du type Paris-Soir ou Nord- 
Afrique, ot l’inversion est due 4 |’influence anglaise. Doit-on reconnaitre cette méme 
influence (comme facteur accessoire) pour lampe-heure et radio-reportage? A mon avis, une 
telle supposition serait superflue—et méme trés suspecte—puisque, dans le cas de la traduc- 
tion en frangais des composés anglais, l’observation de l’ordre des mots usuel en frangais 
est de rigueur (& part les noms propres): le Frangais 100 pourcent, le championnat poids- 
léger, ‘matches’-retour etc. (Il est évident que Darmesteter avait tort de choisir l’ordre des 
mots comme critérium pour juger de la question, oui ou non, d’un emprunt 4 Il’anglais: 
s’il y a l’ordre des mots caractéristiquement frangais, une influence anglaise est toujours 
possible; s’il y a inversion, nous aurons & faire & des emprunts aux langues classiques, 
plutét qu’a l’anglais.) 

Comment, alors, expliquer lits-salon, mot sans paralléle parmi mes exemples (il ne 
s’agit ni d’un nom propre, ni du produit d’une contamination par des composés étrangers)? 
Que ce composé ait été influencé ou non par |’anglais, on s’attendrait & *salon-lit(s), paral- 
léle & wagon-lit, wagon-couchettes, coupé-lit, compartiment-couchette. Cette formation 
curieuse devrait angoisser Thérive: puisqu’il trouvait barbare la Nord-Afrique, que pen- 
serait-il d’un lits-salon? 

Au point de vue logique on pourrait grouper avec wagon-lit, les formations wagon- 
citerne (-restaurant), bateau-citerne (-hépital, école) etc. Mais en ce qui concerne bateau- 
citerne, nous avons |’affirmation de M. Abel Hermant (Chroniques de Lancelot, 1936, p. 178) 
qui, 4 propos d’aéronef, remarque: ‘Un bateau-citerne est un bateau qui tient lieu de citerne 
(et une aéronef n’est pas un aéro qui sert de nef).’ De plus, il y a probablement parmi les 
exemples présentés ci-dessus comme elliptiques, quelques uns qui font aujourd’hui |’im- 
pression d’apposition : papier (a) tenture, papier (a) filire: ‘papier qui est, qui sert de tenture, 
de filtre.’ Quant & aide-magon, ce composé remonte évidemment & aide 4 macon (cf. Littré), 
mais il est fort probable qu’on |’interpréte selon le type appositionnel gargon boucher, 
apprentie modiste, éléve-consul (cf. Nyrop, Gram. hist. 3.262, chez qui on trouve les mots 
aide-bourreau, aide-chirugien attestés comme appositionnels). 

Il n’y a pas de doute que la tendence de ‘penser par apposition’ vaen augmentant dans 
le francais d’aujourd’hui. Darmesteter, lui-méme, parlait de ‘l’extension de |’apposition’ 
(par laquelle devait s’expliquer notre type elliptique), mais il faisait par 14 allusion 4 une 
imitation prétendue de la forme de l’apposition, due 4 la mécompréhension du ‘fonds’ de ce 
type—roman-feuilleton finissant par donner |’impression d’un rapport de subordination. 
Tandis que le développement papier a tenture papier tenture, aide &@ macgon aide-macon 
représente, tout au contraire, la réjection du rapport de subordination en faveur de celui 
d’apposition. 

17 J’ai trouvé aussi coutre-main dans les annonces, mais j’ignore si cette expression refléte 
le langage parlé. 

18 Doit-on traiter ici (dans la catégorie ‘destination’) les composés avec garde-, tels que 
garde-chasse, garde-céte, garde-chiourme, garde-canal etc. etc. etc.? Du point de vue 
historique il est évident que ce type n’a rien 4 faire avec les formations elliptiques: garde- 
chasse ne remonte pas au type substantival A d(de) B, mais refléte un procédé tout a fait 
différent de composition: la combinaison d’une forme verbale (a l’origine |’impératif, 
comme |’a prouvé Darmesteter) avec un nom servant de complément: serre-tete, essuie- 
mains, porte-monnaie etc. 

Il existe pourtant, aujourd’hui, une tendence forte 4 voir dans le premier membre de 
ces composés le nom garde, et 4 donner & celui-ci un -s au pluriel (des gardes-chasse)—au 
moins lorsqu’il s’agit d’une personne (le type garde-cendres, désignant un objet, reste 
invariable). Le Grand Larousse se réclame du Code orthographique d’Albert Hetrel pour 
cette distinction (& laquelle il se conforme en enregistrant ses 75 exemples); Littré cite & 
cet égard Laveaux comme autorité. LeBidois (2.134) accepte la distinction ‘comme natu- 
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relle et claire,’ affirmant que, tandis que garde-cendres = ‘(ce qui) garde les cendres,’ garde- 
chasse = ‘garde de chasse’ (bien qu’il n’offre pas la moindre preuve pour son interprétation 
de ce dernier). Et Thérive (1.179), qui traite garde-chasse & cdté de timbre-poste, constate: 
‘garde est bel et bien le substantif et non le verbe . . . 4 preuve la tradition orthographique 
. .. des gardes-chasse sont vraiment des gardes de chasse.’ 

Pour Littré, au contraire, cette fagon de tranchar la question est sans justification: 4 la 
suivre rigoureusement, on se trouverait obligé de donner deux pluriels 4 garde-meubles: 
des gardes-meubles, désignant les individus qui gardent les meubles, et des garde-meubles, 
désignant les lieux od on les garde—raison suffisante pour laisser garde- invariable dans 
tous les cas. Ses conclusions sont rejetées par LeBidois comme ceux d’un ‘médiocre gram- 
mairien’; le Dictionnaire général, cependant, se range du cété de Littré et donne les deux 
types garde-chasse et garde-cendres comme dérivés du verbe garder (avec la seule exception 
de gardes-marine qui remonte & gardes de [la] marine). Nyrop, lui aussi, déclare (2.339): 
‘dans les deux cas [personne et objet] garde est un verbe et doit toujours rester invariable.’ 
Et, dans son livre La pensée et la langue (p. 57), Brunot, sans débattre le probléme, atteste 
garde-chasse aussi bien que garde-crotte comme dérivés verbaux. 

Du point de vue historique et logique on doit opter pour l’invariabilité de garde-; d’autre 
part, les affirmations de 1’école opposée, quelque suspectes qu’en soient les raisonnements, 
témoignent d’un sentiment profond pour la qualité substantivale de garde- (lorsque celui-ci 
désigne une personne), d’un sentiment qu’il s’agit ici d’une ellipse. Bien entendu, c’est 
& cause du développement des composés elliptiques qu’une telle confusion a pu se produire 
en frangais moderne; mais pourquoi le mot garde, seul, aurait-il provoqué cette confusion 
(pourquoi pas des *soutiens-garde, puisque soutien existe comme nom désignant un instru- 
ment?)? La distinction entre personne et objet en soi est compréhensible: nous nous ex- 
pliquons facilement pourquoi l’interprétation de garde comme substantif n’est pas possible 
lorsque le composé désigne un objet (garde est toujours au féminin dans ce cas-la: la garde 
d’un livre), mais cela n’explique pas encore pourquoi cette conception substantivale s’im- 
poserait lorsqu’il s’agit d’un individu. 

Je suggére que le développement qui nous concerne s’explique par le manque, en frangais 
moderne, du type verbal désignant une personne—sauf pour des exemples de nuance pé- 
jorative (ou trop familiére). C’était pour caractériser les individus que ce type a été créé, 
et il pouvait, autrefois, avoir une nuance aussi bien laudative (Taillefer) que péjorative 
(Hurtebise); mais, aujourd’hui, c’est dans les expressions comme grippe-sou, trouble-féte, 
souffre-douleur, gagne-denier, gdte-pdte qu’il subsiste—si bien que garde-chasse, interprété 
selon le type verbal, devrait nécessairement perdre de sa dignité. 

Le chef de file du groupe représenté par des gardes-chasse est, probablement, gardes- 
marine, attesté avant la fin du 18° siécle (cf. Littré s.v. garde*) comme forme elliptique de 
gardes de (la) marine. L’omission de la préposition dans cette expression peut s’expliquer 
par la prépondérance du type verbal dans les désignations des ‘personnes qui gardent’ 
(’emploi du substantif garde semble avoir été trés restreint: gardes du corps, gardes du com- 
merce, gardes des sceaux)—a part la difficulté phonétique offerte par ‘gardes de marine.’ 
La formation elliptique gardes-marine (qui retenait, naturellement, le pluriel en -s) a pu, 
4 son tour, influencer le type verbal, prétant ce pluriel 4 garde(s)-chasse etc.—développement 
que favorisait la tendence générale de former des composés par ellipses, aussi bien que le 
désir d’éviter la nuance péjorative du type verbal quant il s’agit des individus. 

On peut remarquer aussi que des apputs-main offre un second exemple de la substantivi- 
sation d’un élement verbal [pour des raisons différentes]: l’e muet d’cppuie-main (formation 
bien attestée) cessant d’étre prononcé, on a fini par écrire appui-main, ot apput- est inter- 
prété comme le nom, le composé représentant apparemment |’ellipse d’une préposition (cf. 
appui de fourchettes). 

1 Selon Lombard, op. cit. 

* J] faut remarquer que dans chaque exemple la matiére désignée est plus ou moins hors 
du commun: on ne trouve pas de *robe-laine. 

21 Ce papier-tabac est bel et bien du papier fait de tabac, selon Larousse. 
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2 A cdté de papier d’émeri on pourrait ranger aussi savon ponce—sauf que celui-ci a été 
sans doute formé d’aprés le composé appositionnel pierre ponce. Et, en effet, papier-émeri 
lui-méme (et peut-étre poupée-chiffon aussi) peuvent trés bien faire aujourd’hui l’impres- 
sion d’appositions. 

*3 Le type selle de dame, qui est menacé par |’extension de la préposition pour, est lui- 
méme le remplagant du type A @ B (anc. fr. sele a demoisele). Pour cette raison, nous auri- 
ons pu le traiter dans le premier groupe, qui illustrait la déchéance de la prép. 4, dans la 
catégorie de destination. Mais puisque la présence de de dans selle de dame représente non 
pas l’empiétement récent et sporadique ce cette préposition sur le domaine de la prép. @, 
mais un procédé vieux de plusieurs siécles, qui consiste 4 étendre le rapport ‘appartenance,’ 
déja en évidence avec de en ancien frangais (lei de chevalier) et inhérent au génitif—il a 


semblé préférable d’interpréter vétements pour hommes exclusivement comme remplagant 
Bf fe ah 





24 C’est 4 dire: 4 un type A de B originaire ou bien établi: évidemment je ne nie pas un 
développement tel que cheval-argons, < cheval d’argons, ov de représente une substitution 
récente 4 la prép. da. 

En ce qui concerne le type moderne le facteur-feu, cité par Thérive (1.34), celui-ci n’est 
pas une exception, non plus, 4 notre affirmation: bien qu’il faille y voir l’omission de de, 
cette préposition représente le ‘génitif appositionnel,’ si bien que le développement de 
facteur-feu fait partie, tout simplement, de l’extension générale de l’apposition dont nous 
avons parlé. Thérive, qui traite cette fagon de parler en ‘charabia philosophique’ en 
affirme l’origine ‘germanique.’ I] est bien vrai que notre génération a vu une augmentation 
en anglais des composés du type salary factor, time element, etc., lequel a pu exercer une 
certaine influence sur la langue francaise. Mais, du point de vue du rapport logique, le 
type facteur-feu est une variation de l’apposition depuis longtemps plus caractéristique du 
francais (au moins dans le langage officiel) que de |’anglais: c’est le type dont les deux 
membres ont le rapport entre espéce et genre—comme dans costume tailleur, ou bien artiste 
décorateur, commis marchand (en anglais, ce type général se trouve surtout dans le langage 
populaire: pussy cat, poodle dog, hound dog, widow woman, boss man, artist fellow).—Ce 
qui est récent en frangais aussi bien qu’en anglais, c’est l’extension du rapport espéce- 
genre 4 des catégories subjectives ou accidentelles: que ‘feu’ soit un représentant de la 
classe ‘facteur’ est un jugement tout personnel. 

Enfin, j’ai omis de cette discussion (comme 1’a fait Darmesteter de la sienne) les com- 
posés avec noms propres, tels que, d’un cété, Rue St. Jacques, remontant & un ancien cas 
oblique et, de l’autre, l’affaire Dreyfus, le projet de Gaulle, la traduction Faboulet, l’armée 
Giraud, ov il faut voir l’omission de la préposition. Si on acceptait ces derniéres tournures 
comme formes elliptiques des composés A de B, il ne serait plus possible de limiter 4 deux 
catégories l’omission de de. 

Mais le type l’affaire de Dreyfus—qui doit avoir précédé le type l’affaire Dreyfus—n’est 
pas, comme nous avons dit 4 la note 7 (& propos d’une tragédie de Corneille) un véritable 
composé. Avec les noms de personnes, |’individualité de celles-ci ressort avec tant de 
force, que toute composition est nécessairement inhibée par la présence de la préposition. 
Si nous voulons vraiment former un composé avec un nom de personne, seul nous reste 
l’expédient d’omettre la préposition qui isolerait p.ex. Dreyfus de affaire. Donc, l’affaire 
Dreyfus n’est pas un composé abrégé, comme |’est bureau-minisire, mais un composé créé 
ad hoc. 

Le climat de style de la tournure l’affaire Dreyfus est, bien entendu, le méme que celui 
de bureau-minisire: c’est celui de la formule technique de la réclame; ce type nous offre, 
plutét que le nom d’un individu, une étiquette—et, le plus souvent, une marque de fabrique: 
dans une voiture Renault, ou acier Bessemer, le nom de l’individu devient le nom du produit 
lui-méme, sur le méme niveau qu’un fueil Express. 

5 On peut relever aussi les avantages de la formation elliptique dans les cas ou ni @ ni 
de ne pouvait servir. Bien que la préposition de semble en voie de devenir une simple par- 
ticule (cf. dent de lait), il serait assez difficile de concevoir des formations telles que *un 
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Francais de 100 pourcent ou *un phare de code (pour désigner un phare qui se conforme au 
code réglant la circulation). Et la commodité du type AB se recommande davantage 4 
mesure que les composés en général augmentent (en effet, les composés ont augmenté en 
anglais 400 pour cent depuis le commencement du 18° siécle) : dans une époque moins pressée 
que la nétre on pouvait se contenter de locutions explicatives. 

De méme on trouve le type équilibre acide-base, rapport langue-langage, balance import- 
export, l'accord Washington-Alger, le parti Briand-Berthelot, od le second élément du com- 
posé est lui-méme un composé (additif). De serait impossible ici, non seulement pour des 
raisons sémantiques (‘le rapport ...’ exige plutét l’emploi de la préposition entre), mais 
aussi parce que la présence de n’importe quelle préposition donnerait |’impression de l’exis- 
tence d’un complexe *langue-langage, en réalité inexistant. Fait curieux et d’ailleurs pas 
du tout particulier au francais, les composés additifs peuvent trés bien apparaitre dans une 
fonction attributive dans des cas od leur emploi indépendent serait impossible: en anglais, 
aussi, on trouve a father-daughter relationship, mais pas de *father-daughter, et, en grec 
(classique) batracho-myo-machia, mais pas de *batracho-mys. Cependant la difficulté de 
V’emploi indépendent des composés additifs est moindre, lorsqu’il s’agit de ‘1 envisagé 
comme 2’ que dans le cas de ‘2 envisagé comme 1’: une lieuse-faucheuse (Eng. thresher- 
binder) est acceptable. 

* Ceci est aussi la conclusion de Darmesteter (‘nous n’arriverons pas 4 dire le pays- 
ancétres pour traduire Vaterland’), mais il va trop loin lorsqu’il constate que les formations 
elliptiques ne peuvent porter que sur ‘des éléments matériels’; plusieurs parmi les composés 
nouveaux réunissent des entités abstraites: année-lumieére. 

















SOME INDO-EUROPEAN FORMATIVES 
Fritz MEzGER 
1, Adverbial -é, -t, -tt 


Greek Arc. ds ‘insofar’ has been compared with Skt. Ved. ydt ‘insofar’ (ydé- 
Chrésthd- ws &puotos).1 Greek as adv. of manner, rel. ‘as, Lat. ut’, Arc. ds ‘inso- 
far,’ and Greek Hom. 7és ‘so’ beside 7 ‘therefor’ can hardly be separated from 
Skt. ydt ‘insofar, as far as, as long as, while’ GAv. ydaf ‘since’ and Skt. tat ‘thus’ 
(ep. at ‘thereupon, and, so’, GAv. dt, OCS a ‘and, but,’ Lith 6 ‘and, but’).2_ How- 
ever, Greek ds is not identical with Skt. yat. It must go back to a form which 
would correspond to Skt. *yatz, IE *ydti. It is generally assumed that Greek 
7®, Dor. & ‘how,’ etc., also had a dental at the end of the word. The one set of 
words has a ¢-formation, whereas the other shows a ti-formation. 

The different formations discussed above are well illustrated in the word- 
group of Greek atrws adv. ‘in vain,’ érwows adj. ‘to no purpose, fruitless,’ which 
go back to a root *au-, *wé-.2 The element au occurs in Lat. aufugio, Lett. 
aumanis ‘mad,’ etc.; wé is represented by uécors, uégrandis uépallidus, uésénus 
(ep. Lett. awmanis), Uédiovis, Uédius, etc. A t-formative appears in Greek 
abrws ‘in vain,’ érés adv. ‘in vain, without reason,’ érwows adj. ‘to no purpose, 
fruitless,’ ON aupbr ‘waste’ and Greek atrés ‘alone,’ whereas Greek atows ‘adj. 
‘idle, empty, in vain,’ Goth. aupja- ‘desert,. wasteland,’ OHG ddi ‘desolate’ 
have a ti-formation like the adverbs Skt. tti ‘thus,’ Lat. itidem ‘just so, likewise,’ 
Umb. itek ‘thus’ < *itik: Lith. dial. ct ‘thoroly, as,’ 2, #t ‘altogether, very,’ 
Lett. i, itin ‘right, precisely,’ etc., or Av. uti ‘so,’ Lat. utinam, utique, etc.‘ 
The term *au-ti- in Goth. aupi-a-, Greek atows originally represented an adverb, 
which was changed into an adjective by the element o. In the same way, IE 
*we-t-6-ti- in *wetdti-o-s, Greek érwows is an adverb formed by means of the 
element *ti. If one applies this explanation to Greek atrws ‘in vain,’ one has to 
interpret atrws® as an original *autdti. The formation of *we-t6-ti in érwouws 
and *au-t6-ti in abrws is identical. It is only the root that appears in a dif- 
ferent form. 

In accordance with this analysis of afrws, the Greek adverbs in -ws, and words 
like ds, ras are to be explained as ti-formations. Greek ra, Skt. tat beside Greek 
tas < IE *téti is preferably interpreted as IE *tét, and not as *téd. 

A number of Greek adverbs of space ending in -w are explained as instrumen- 
tals;* or the element w is assumed to represent an ancient postposition.’ These 


1 Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 623 f. and 409; 550. See Sturtevant, Language 8.1 ff., and Rosen- 
kranz, KZ 63.241 ff. for other explanations. 

2 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Ai. Gr. 3.500. Berneker, SEW 21 f. 
3WP1.14. Schulze, Qu. ep. 250*; Kl. Sch. 71. 
4 Walde-Hofmann, LEW 722. Grdr.* 2.2.731. 
5 tj > ¢, asin xpés < *proti. 
¢ Brugmann, Grdr.? 2.2.713. 
7 Brugmann, K. vgl. Gr. 465. 
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local adverbs generally designate a direction towards or the continuance to- 
wards a certain direction: Greek rpicow, rpbow (beside xpoowrépw, mpoowraTw) 
‘forwards, onwards, further, before (time); far towards, to’ &vw ‘up, upward; 
above, on high; northwards(opp. xdé7w ‘southwards’); inland, up from the coast; 
above’ (beside dywrépw ‘higher up’; as prep. ‘beyond’; aywrdrw ‘highest up’); 
émrla(c)w; tw, elow, tow; doootépw (dacov), éxacrépw (éxds), exaordtw, TnrdoTaTw. 

Another group of spatial adverbs meaning ‘whither, to another place’ etc. 
has t-formation: Greek xéce ‘whither’; Goth. wap, wad; ousce: samap; &ddoce: 
aljab; Goth. padet, jaind, dalab; Greek rndéce, xuxdoce, wav tice, (érépwoe). 

The meaning of these two groups of spatial adverbs is similar. One might use 
this fact as an argument that Greek zpécow originally had a t-formation like 
Greek zxéce ‘whither,’ Goth. wap, wad ‘whither.’ It is possible that a dental 
dropped at the end of these terms, but it can not be proved. Incidentally, 
the form wéce is morphologically not clear. Brugmann assumes a change of ¢ 
before e* into a. 

On account of Osc. contrud beside Lat. conird- a dental is generally assumed 
for intrd ‘inwardly; to the inside,’ retrd, ultrd, citrd, ed ‘thither,’ gud ‘whither.’ 
These forms are interpreted as ablatives,® but they cannot be so classified if 
one takes into consideration their meaning. For this reason, some scholars are 
inclined to explain terms like qué ‘whither,’ intré, ulird as instrumentals.” One 
may question the inclination of these scholars to classify these spatial expressions 
as specific case forms. The patterns for these formations may go back to an 
epoch when the system of cases was not yet fully developed. As to the dental 
of qué, despite Greek wéce ‘whither,’ one cannot demonstrate that qud ever 
had a dental at the end of the word. Oscan contrud only proves that a dental 
occurred at the end of this word, but does not bear testimony to the existence of 
a final dental in gud, ulird, etc. Even Lat. contrd- may not have had a final den- 
tal. Lat. coniré-, and Osc. conirud, the one form without and the other with a 
dental, would illustrate a relationship that is not correlated with any case, such 
as an instrumental or ablative. Since one would hardly separate Lat. qué 
‘whither’ from Goth. wad ‘whither,’ Greek xéce ‘whither,’ one would rather as- 
sume an IE ¢ than a d for forms like Osc. contrud. One may compare the IE 
t of these adverbs of space with the ¢-formation which occurs quite frequently 
in adverbs of space or time, or adjectives formed on adverbs of space like Skt. 
dpara-: apataram, Av. hanara: Goth. sundaré." 

T-formations, or ¢/n-formations appear also in expressions of time. In San- 
skrit, these adjectives have -ina- or -tana- as a formative element: praind- 
‘previous, old’: prd ‘before’; ntitna-, niitana-: nu ‘now’; sandtna- ‘lasting’ beside 
sanatdna-: sdndé etc. 


8 Grdr.? 1.662. 

®*Leumann, Lat. Gr.® 275. 

10 Grdr.? 2.2.702. 

11 Kl. Schr. 69 ff. Lohmann, JF 51.319 ff. Grdr.? 2.1.333 if. 
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Lat. -tinus in crdstinus, pristinus, anndtinus, etc. is, on account of dititi-nus 
beside dititi-us (cp. sétius, cittus), rather to be posited as IE *ti-nos than as *t,nos. 

Lat. anné beside annétinus ‘of the previous year,’ hdrnd beside hérndtinus 
‘of this year,’ sérd beside sérdtinus are generally explained as ancient ablatives. 
As in the other cases, the existence of a dental at the end of annd, etc., cannot 
be proved. If one assumes a dental formation for hérné, annd, the t-formation 
in hérnétinus, annétinus etc. rather indicates a t- than a d-formation for hérnd, 
anno, which need not be classified as an ablative. Greek véiwra adv. ‘next year,’ 
els, és véwra ‘for the next year’ apparently represents a t-formatica, *newdt-, 
with lengthening of the 6. Terms like anné, hérnd, séré provide the patterns 
for primé (primdtinus is a late formation in analogy to sérdtinus), diliculd, subité, 
perpetud, etc. 

In stating that the types listed above are hardly ancient ablatives or instru- 
mentals, but rather ancient adverbs of space or time ending in -é, -t-(-dt-), 
which sometimes stand beside -it- (-6t/-) formations, the task of explaining these 
types is not finished. The long 6 has still to be accounted for. For the adverbs 
of space like intré, and of time (hdrnd, etc.), this pattern ought to be supplied 
by an adverb of space and time. 

Lengthening of the vowel is evidenced in terms derived from ancient adverbs 
of space, Skt. dni-ka- m.n. ‘backbone,’ abhika- n. ‘coming together,’ dnika- 
n. ‘face, front part,’ prdiika- ‘turned towards, opposite,’ n. ‘face,’ nica- ‘low, 
going downwards,’ OCS nict adv. ‘head foremost.’ The adverb *pro ending in 
o and representing the spatial as well as the temporal meaning, appears with a 
long or short o. In Latin, pro as a preverb is long or short, pré as adverb (in 
pro quam, pré ut, proinde), and préd- have a long 6. As a rule, a vowel is 
lengthened in derivations, but this process takes place only in certain deriva- 
tions. *Pré occurs in Skt. pracath ‘forward,’ Lat. prénus, Skt. pratar ‘early, in 
the morning,’ *prd-wi: rpwt, (xpwita, mpwios) ‘early, in the morning,’ Osc. 
pruter in pruter pan ‘earlier than, sooner than.’ In compounds pré as well as 
pré is evidenced, Greek rpwrétpvor, Lith. prépernai ‘two years ago,’ OPruss. 
prabutskas ‘eternal,’ Lat. prégeniés, présdpia, OCS pradédii ‘greatgrandfather’ : 
Skt. prajé ( : prdjatah, prognétus), prdnapat, Lat. pronepds, proavus, Greek 
mpountwp, -opos ‘ancestress of a race,’ rpowdropes ‘ancestors, forefathers.’ 

Is pré the pattern for the adverbs of space and time ending in -o? There area 
number of arguments favoring an affirmative answer. 

IE *pro is one of the few ancient adverbs ending in 0. Brugmann lists 
*an6 (:*an) ‘onto a slanting surface,’ *apo, *po ‘away,’ *dd, (*dé) ‘there-,’ *upo 
‘under onto something,’ *pro, *pré ‘forward, onward,’ and furthermore *ghé 
which is of a somewhat dubious nature. The majority of the prepositions 
(adverbs) have 7, sometimes a, or no vowel at the end of the word. All these 
prepositions ending in o originally refer to a motion, if the ancient meaning 
posited by Brugmann and other scholars is correct. The material is too scanty 


12 Grdr.2 2.1.482. 
13 See Grdr.? 2.2.758 ff. as to the original adverbial character of a number of prepositions. 
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to permit the conclusion that the o-element of these adverbs is connected with 
this specific meaning. As a rule, the element o has the function of changing 
an adverb into an adjective. No relation between this function and the specific 
meaning of *pro, *apo, etc., can be discovered. 

Whereas the o-element in *upo and *apo is not accessible to any further analy- 
sis, the o in *pro is an expansion of an ancient *per- *pr-.4 Greek mpdo(c)w, 
‘forwards, onwards; far off, too far, in front; forward’ (of time); with gen. ‘fur- 
ther into, far from, far into’ (of time), may be formed on *proti ‘opposite, 
against’ in analogy to *pré, beside *pro ‘forward, onward,’ Greek x é prep. (with 
gen.) ‘before, in front of; in defence of; forward, onward’; (temporal) ‘before; 
before, rather than; of cause, for, from’; adv. ‘before, in front, forth, forward’; 
of time, ‘before, earlier’. After the pattern rpéc(c)w were created the opposite 
oricow adv., Aeol. tricow ‘backwards, back again, again; of time, hereafter,’ 
elow ‘into, within; inside’ etc. Greek &vw adv. ‘up, upwards, on high,’ etc., OCS 
na : nadi ‘above, over,”® Goth ana, OHG ana apparently is an ancient formation, 
for which no connection with *pro can be established. OCS za ‘behind’ (beside 
zadu% ‘the hindmost part’) may be formed like *pré as to its ending. In Latin, 
pro ‘in front of, before,’ etc., is probably the pattern for retrd ‘backward, to the 
rear; behind; formerly, in past times’ (cp. reciprocus), contré- (in contréversus, 
contréversia), ultrd, citré, intro. 


2. Local *-d, -ati 


Brugmann supposes that the ‘feminine adjectival’ forms ending in -dd, like 
Lat. ed, inscr. inter-ead, extra, inscr. extrad, Osc. ehtrad ‘outside,’ Lat. qué, 
supra, suprad, ultrd, dextra, juxta, Umb. subra ‘above,’ hondra ‘below,’ originally 
were instrumental forms ending in d which were ‘mechanically’ expanded by the 
ablative element -d.'"° Hofmann derives Lat. inird from *interd, and defines this 
form as an ablative sg. f. like swp(e)rd, extra etc.” Méeillet-Ernout compares 
contra with Osc ehtrad, and also with Goth. wapré ‘whence’ (beside wadré‘whither’) 
aftard beside aftra, and furthermore with Skt. dira, tdtra etc. Lat. contra is 
also explained as an ancient ablative, altho, as Meillet states, the meaning of 
these adverbs does not quite agree with the (assumed) origin of this type of word."* 

The analysis of Lat. initrd, extra etc. as ancient ablatives is beset with difficul- 
ties. Since their meaning hardly suggests the ablative, Brugmann supposed 
them to be ancient instrumental forms. It is the element -d (in Osc ehtrad etc.) 
which led Brugmann and other scholars to posit an ablative. However, the 
ablative as a special form with the element IE *d or *t is characteristic only of the 


14 Grdr 2 2.2.864 ff.; WP 2.29 ff.; Meillet-Ernout? 812. 

6 Lith. anét, anéte ‘suitable, corresponding’ is a t-formation which possibly belongs with 
Greek éyw adv., Goth. ana adv., prep. 

16 Grdr.? 2.2.702. 

17 Walde-Hofmann, LEW 712: ‘initrd Adv... . aus *interd, Abl. Sg. f. wie sup(e)rd, extra 
usw.’ 

18 Dict. ét.2 216 f. Cp. Leumann, Lat. Gr. 274. 
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o-stems which apparently are relatively late.” It would therefor be a sound 
principle not to classify these adverbs, or for that matter any other terms ending 
in d or ¢, as original ablatives without having good reasons to do so. 

Lat. intra, extra, etc. are spatial terms, and are formed by means of the element 
r (or ¢-r) characteristic of terms of space. This element indicates a contrast, 
designates one of two objects (Lat. alter; G. anderer, Skt. dntaras, etc.; Skt. 
ttaras; Umb. etru, OCS jeterti; Skt. katards, Goth. wapar, etc.), and grew to form 
terms of comparison.” The spatial terms characterized by the element r 
sometimes were formed on the basis of a spatial expression expanded by an 
element ¢ which plays an important role in the structure of the spatial (and tem- 
poral) terms: Skt. dpara- ‘one who is behind, who comes later, the second,’ 
OE eafora ‘descendant, child, son, posterity,’ Skt. apataram, Goth. aftaro, 
aftra; Goth. unsar; Lat. noster; Av. hanara ‘remote, without’ : Goth. sundro.” 

The spatial term Lat. intrd, accordingly, is formed on the basis of the spatial 
term IE *en, *eni : *n, *ni by means of an element -ter (cp. Lat. inter, Skt. 
antdr etc.)” or -ir (cp. Skt. dtra, tdira etc.), and an element & which sometimes is 
expanded by a dental dort. The basic term *en etc. means ‘in, within,’ ‘within 
(the body),’ and also ‘within (the house),’ as can be gathered from words like 
OE inn ‘house, dwelling,’ Olcl inni, Skt. nt-tya- ‘own,’ Goth. nipjis ‘kinsman’ 
OE nibpas ‘men, human beings’, Olcl nidr ‘man.’ Lat. intra adv. (preclass. 
and postclass.) ‘within’ has an *4-formation like OCS doma ‘at home.’ It is 
probable that Skt. amd ‘at home’ also is formed by an element 4. 

The three terms have in common the -éi- (or -ti-o-) formation which is cus- 
tomary with terms of space and time: *ni : Skt. n4-ty-a- etc.; Skt. amd ‘at home’ : 
amdatya- ‘inmate, relative, minister’; OCS doma ‘at home’ : domastint ‘domestic, 
of one’s own house’ (ep. OCS obistina, OS obistint : obistt ‘common, of common 
origin, public,’ a -tio-formation, : ob- ‘on both sides, around’) beside domasini. 
On the basis of these parallel formations one may conclude that a rather close 
relation existed as to the structure of these terms, and consequently compare 
the element 4 of iniré with the element @ in OCS doma, and assume IE *4 in 
Skt. amd. 

An d-formation expanded by a -ti-formation, is also evidenced in Pendiés, 
-ium ‘the Penates (old Latin guardian deities of the household), a dwelling, 
home, hearth,’ which stands beside penes prep. ‘in the house of, in, with, in 
the presence or power of, chez, a l’intérieur de, au pouvoir, en possession de,’ 
and penus, -oris (penus, -tis f. penus, -i, pent, penum n.) n., originally ‘the in- 
terior of a house’ (penus uocatur locus intimus in aede Vestae, tegetibus saeptus. . , 
Festus 296,12), later ‘provision of food, provisions, victuals’ (cp. pendrius, 
adj. ‘of, for provisions,’ pendrius, pendria ‘a storehouse,’ pendtor : penatores qui 

19 Lith. o of the gen. abl., Lett. a, Sl. a may point to an original IE -d(t,d). See Wacker- 
nagel-Debrunner, Altind. Gr. 3,94 f. 


20 Grdr.? 2.1.165; 323 ff. 
21 Schulze, Kl. Sch. 69ff. Lohmann, IF 51.319 ff. Grdr.* 2.1.323 ff. 
22 Leumann (-Stolz-Schmalz), Lat. Gr.® 299. 
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penus gestant). The origina] meaning of the term pen-d- ‘in a house, within the 
house’ is similar to Lat. iniré ‘within,’ IE *en, *eni. The close connection of 
the two terms also becomes apparent in the formation of penitus, which is 
formed after the pattern of intus* on the basis of peni-. 

The original meaning of the term *pen- was more restricted than that of *en, 
*eni. It referred to the interior of the house and, in an expanded meaning, also 
the inner parts (cp. penitus adj. ‘inward, interior, inner’; subst. penita ‘the 
inmost parts’; penitus adv. ‘inwardly, internally, in the inside; deeply, far within; 
thoroly, entirely, utterly’), ‘in the house, belonging to (a person of) the 
house.’ 

No safe etymology can be established for Pendtés, altho penes, penttus etc. 
appear to be ancient words. May the element p be compared with *pi, *epi, 
*om ‘nearby, upon,’ Skt. dpi ‘also, even,’ IE, *op-, etc.?% The element n, ni 
in *peni-, is characteristic of expressions of space and time. penes has been 
described as an ancient locative and has been compared, as to -es, with Greek 
ai(¢)és. A comparison with such forms of spatial adverbs as Skt. pardh, Av. 
pard ‘beyond’ (ep. pend- in Pendtes and Greek wépa, and also Skt. pdrd, in case @ 
goes back to IE *@), and Skt. purdh, Av. pard, Greek xdpos, is more appropriate. 
Lith. pds ‘near,’ especially with reference to persons, may be related in its forma- 
tion. *pos has been compared with IE *apo, *po ‘away,’ but the meaning of 
*pos ‘immediately next, behind,’ rather requires a correlation with *epi, *opi 
‘nearby’, Lith. apé ‘around, near.’ It is consequently possible that Lat. penes 
contains the same element p as *epi, and *pos. The element es of penes may 
be compared with the element os of *pos. Lat. penes would then have an es- 
formation on the basis of an element p expanded by an n-element, whereas *pos 
contains the same basic p-element and the comparable os-element without the 
expansion n. 

As we have seen, we may assume as a basic group for the formation of mascu- 
line terms ending in -d-ti-, words like Skt. amd, OCS doma, Lat. intra : in, 
*pen-d- and Pendtés, Skt. amdtya-, nttya- OCS domastint. These words originally 
have the meaning ‘in, within (the house),’ or ‘the one (those) belonging to the 
house(hold).’ The following words ending in -d-ti are formed in analogy to 
terms like Skt. amdtya, domastifi: pre- and post-classical swmmdas, -dtis, ‘of 
high or noble birth, noble, eminent, distinguished,’ used with wir, matronae, 
uirgo, puella (also summatim ‘on the outside slightly,’ summdatus, -ds ‘chief rule, 
supremacy, sovereignty,’ Lucr. 5,1142); infimdtis (infumatis) ‘one of the lowest,’ 
a creation of Plautus; optimdtes ‘the aristocratic party, the aristocrats,’ optimas, 
-dtis ‘belonging to the best or noblest.’ - 

Tnfimatis is an occasional formation of Plautus. Summéatés is probably cre- 
ated in analogy to optimdtés. The optimdtés originally were the members of the 
household. In the course of time a number of households became important, 
and the meaning of optimdtés changed in accordance with this development. 


3 Grdr.? 2.2.838 ff. Meillet-Ernout?, 690, sub ob, obs. Schulze, KI. Sch. 71. 
4 Grdr.* 2.2.888 ff.; 806 ff. 
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Such an interpretation of the change of meaning of optimdtés is based on the 
meaning of the terms (Pendtes, etc.) which provided the pattern for the forma- 
tion. It is therefor preferable to derive optimus etc. from IE *opi (Lat. ob, obs), 
and not from Lat. ops, opis etc. Accordingly, Lat. optimus is a ti-formation 
like Skt. nttya- etc. and may be compared with Skt. dpatya- ‘offspring, child,’ 
(*opi: *op = bmbev, Goth. af-tuma, cp. évi :év, wepl : rép). 

Lat. quotdtis, cuids ‘whence originating? of what country, family, or town? 
whence? from what place?’ has the ancient ¢i-formation like nostrdtis and injfi- 
matis. Forms like cuids, nostrds are more recent. 

Lat. nostratis, -tis, beside the more recent nostrds, -dtis ‘of our country, native’ 
(nostratim adv. ‘in our manner’; cf. tudtim) has a tr-formation like the spatial 
terms intra, Skt. dtra, tdira etc. t-r-formation appears also in Lat. vester, voster 
(ep. Greek ipérepos, tyétepos) whereas Olr. ar n, Goth. unsar, Olc. vdrr, Arm. 
mer ‘our’, OIr. far n, Goth. izwar, Arm. jer etc. have r-formation. These r- 
and t-r-formations are designated by ‘comparative formans’, or are said to under- 
line the contrast of two concepts. The originally spatial character of the terms 
for ‘ours’ and ‘yours’ is made evident by the r and ¢-r formations of these terms. 
On the basis of such an assumption one may attempt to posit an etymology for 
these words; nosir-d- may be compared to Lat. inird, the element n of Lat. nds, 
Goth. unsar, Skt. asmakah to *en, *n in Lat. inter, Osc. anier etc. The element s, 
or os in Lat. noster, Skt. nah, Av. nd, which was used as gen. dat. acc., Goth. 
unsar, Skt. asmdkah has been explained as the sign of the plural.22 One may also 
take into consideration an s-formation like that of penes, Skt. pdrah etc. (see 
above) for the explanation of *nos, *ys. 

*nos, Lat. nostrdtes would, accordingly, have had an original meaning of ‘those 
within (the house).’? An expression ‘those within the house, the household’ 
may easily change into the meaning ‘we.’ In IE social organization, the con- 
trast between the members of one’s own household and those not belonging to it 
was very marked,” 

One can not say anything definite about Skt. a in adverbs like daksind ‘on 
the right hand side,’ uétard ‘on the left hand side’, etc. However, one may 
assume that the d in Skt. daksind beside daksinatyah and Lat. dezxtré represents 
an IE 4d, and not 2 or 6. Long & may also be assumed for Skt. guha, pracdia 
‘in secret’ beside Greek xpugn, Dor. xpud& and Att. \dOpa ‘in secret.’ 

The It. forms ending in d like Lat. extrdd, Osc. ehtrad may represent an IE 
d or t. Since the words discussed above have a ti-formation, one would pref- 
erably assume a ¢-formation for ehtrad etc. and compare these terms with Skt. 
adverbs ending in -dt: Skt. ama ‘at home, homewards’ : amét ‘from home’ : 
amdatya- ‘inmate, relative, minister’; Lat. infrd ‘on the under side, below, under- 
neath’ (Umb. hondra ‘infra’) : Skt. ddharat ‘below’, Goth. undaré ‘below, under’; 
Lat. dextra, Skt. daksind ‘to the right, southwards’ : daksindt ‘from, on the right; 


25 Grdr.4 2.2.404. Meillet-Ernout 677. 

% Grdr.2 2.2.379. 

27 Schulze, Kl. Sch. 69 ff. 

% Whitney §1112. Grdr.* 2.2.697; 702; 715. Wackernagel 3.91.116. 
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from the south, southern’ : daksindtyah ‘coming from, belonging to, living in, 
the south’. 

It is generally assumed that the Latin adverbs like infra, dextraé go back to an 
original form with a dental, as it is evidenced in extrad, suprad, Osc. ehtrad. 
However, a word like inird, which may be compared to OCS doma ‘at home’, 
Skt. amd ‘at home’, probably does not originate in a form ending in a dental.” 
As the Skt. terms illustrate, a form without a dental, a form with é#, and a form 
with a dental which, standing beside an IE *tz, probably represents an IE *t, 
existed beside one another. 

It has been stated that the meaning of Latin adverbs initrd, supra does not 
justify an explanation as original ablative formations. A number of the Skt. 
adverbs ending in -d¢ have a function which is generally attributed to the abla- 
tive; others cannot be classified as ablatives.*° 

The Lat. masculines ending in -ti- like optimdtés, summatés, Samnités have 
as ancient nominatives of the singular forms ending in -ti-, quoidtis, nostratis, 
infimatis, Samnitis." The ti-formation of Pendtés, nostratis has been compared 
with the t-formation of terms of social organization, especially referring to 
members of the family or household, and to persons not belonging to a social 
group, like Skt. nttya-, dpatya-, amdtya-, ntstya- ‘foreigner,’ Goth. framapeis 
‘strange,’ Lith. svécias ‘guest.’ It is difficult to ascertain whether the formation 
of the ethnic ending in -ti- like Arpindtés, Samnités* is related to the formation 
of the terms discussed above. 


3. *-u-, *usk- in Toch. mitcuske ‘prince’ 


H. Pedersen assumes as a possibility that the Tocharian adjectives ending in 
-ke are expansions of original u-forms. Such adjectives are Toch. B lala*ske, 
A fem. ldla"ska ‘tender,’ B mallarske ‘geschmeidig,’ B pautarske ‘ingratiating,’ 
A acc. fem. potarska", takarske ‘believing.’ Concerning B m(in)cuske ‘prince,’ 
mincuska, micuska, mcuska ‘princess,’ Pedersen thinks of adjectival origin, 
listing as a possible etymological connection Arm. manuk, manthuk ‘boy,’ Lith. 
mefikas ‘slight.’* 

According to Pedersen, the u of the suffix is preserved in mifiéuske but has 
disappeared in the other words. Original sk in B becomes sk after u, $k after + 
(B werpiske, A warpi ‘garden’; B kuntiske ‘a small pot,’ A kunti ‘pot’ out of Skt. 
kundi etc.) and remains sk after a, e. 

If Pedersen is right in asserting that sk in B lala*ske etc. shows the influence 
of a preceding u, one may attempt to ascertain the structure of the u-adjectives 
in Tocharian on the basis of the forms listed above. It is not necessary to 
assume that there has been a mechanical loss of u in lala*ske etc. The change 
from sk into sk may have occurred in a u-formation, or rather -u-s-k-formation, 


* As for trad ep. daksinatra beside daksind. 

30 Grdr.2 2.2.697 f. 

31 Leumann 233. 

32 Tbid. 

33H. Pedersen, Zur tocharischen Sprachgeschichte (Kgbenhavn 1944), 34ff. 
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that was connected with the r/n-formation of lala*ske, mellarske. The sk-form 
could then have been transferred to the r/n-formations correlated with the 
u-adjective. 

The IE words formed by u are mostly adjectives. IE substantives ending in 
u are rare. As Specht demonstrated, the u-forms originally only occurred in 
the nominative and accusative of the singular.* The other cases have r- and 
n-formations. Greek «paris (in Homer four times, only nom.), xpatepés illus- 
trates the change between u and r in the inflection. In morphology the rela- 
tion -u/r/n, goes back to a state when the system of the cases was not yet fully 
developed: Greek yépus : yépwv Hes. (for the ancient u-stem cp. yept-tas * yépwr, 
and also Av. zaurura- ‘weak with age’, zaurvan ‘senility’), yépus, yepapov, and 
axbs beside the adverb xa where a represents an ancient n.* 

In Armenian the u-adjectives (GDLISg. phokh-u, Ab. Sg. phokhu-é) have 
r-forms (NASg. phokh-r) and n-forms (NPI. phokh-un-kh, API. phokh-un-s, 
GDAbI. phokh-un-c, IPl. phokh-um-bkh). According to Specht, the ending -r 
of the N. and Acc. Sg. represents IE *-ros and *-rom, whereas Meillet explains 
the r as the ending of an ancient neuter.** Benveniste believes in an -u/r-forma- 
tion: Arm. manr ‘small’ presupposes *manur beside Greek pavt pixpdv ’APayaives 
Hes. and pav(¢)os.27 The element -un- of the plural is analyzed by Specht 
as -u-n-, whereas Meillet seems to think of n-stems.** The element -u-n- may 
be compared to formations like Skt. édru-n-ah, GSg. of édru- ‘agreeable,’ or to 
Hittite pank-u-n-as, GSg. of the neuter panku-r ‘family, multitude’ beside the 
adjective panku- ‘whole.’ 

Whether the Arm. u-adjectives have -n- or -u-n-formations, -r- or -u-r-forma- 
tions, these formations are not to be separated from the -r- and -n-formations 
which appear beside the u-forms of the u-adjective in Greek. 

The same relationship, u :r : n, is represented in the Tocharian adjectives 
ending in -sk-. . 

The n-formation appears in B lala*ske, A fem. lala"ska, the r-formation in B 
mallarske, pautarske, A Acc. fem. potarskaé", takarske. The existence of the 
u-formation is proved by the § of -k-, if the rule that sk becomes sk after u is 
correct. We would not assume that u has disappeared after the n- and r-forma- 
tions, as Pedersen asserts. The -sk- was originally connected with the u-forma- 
tion, and was then also affixed to the r- and n-formations. The original forms 
would have had the following appearance: *taku, *takusk-, *takar, *takan. 
As already indicated, the relation which existed between these three formations 


% KZ 65.193ff. (1938). 

86 Schulze, Kl. Schr. 124 Anm.1. E. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms en 
Indo-Européen, 89ff. Benveniste shows that the ancient r/n-relation is extremely frequent 
in IE morphology. The non-compositional adjectival u-stems entered into a relationship 
with the r/n-formations at a later point of time. The original meaning of the u-adjectives 
in regard to the r/n-formations must have been nearer to the category of the nominative 
than the r/n-formations. The u-adjectives must have preferably referred to living beings. 

% KZ 65.199. Brugmann, Grdr.* 2.1,178 assumes -ur for the NASg. and speaks of an n- 
inflection for the plural. 

37 Origines 36f. 
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was not identical with that of certain cases; it was rather a relation preceding 
the development of a complete system of cases. We can say something definite 
about the function of the Tocharian element -usk-. Since the adjectives ending 
in u had the u-form originally only in the nominative and accusative singular, 
the function of the elements s and k must have been related either to both cases 
or only to one of these cases. The element s is a symbol of the nominative and 
of the genitive-ablative. A certain confirmation that s in -usk- has the function 
of the nominative rather than that of the nominative and accusative, may be 
found in a case like Latin senez,® gen. sents, m. f. where the k-element appears 
only in the nominative. One may also point to a case like Latin genetriz, 
where the guttural is added to the form of the nominative. 

Originally, the element s was not added as a symbol of the nominative, but the 
category of the nominative developed out of certain meanings or functions of the 
words formed with an s-element.* As a general reflection, one may say that a 
noun formed upon an adjective had something more definite, something selec- 
tive; it designated something stemming from the adjective. The noun Skt. 
dyus- ‘vitality, force of life, life’ may be rendered by ‘that which is vital’ (IE 
*dayt); in other cases the substantival function can be expressed by a kind of 
ablatival-genitival relation. This interdependence between adjectival and sub- 
stantival function is the reason for the fact that certain formations appear as 
nominative and as genitive, that a formation may function as an adjective or 
as a genitive. As for the special case of the u-adjective and noun, an u- beside 
an -us-formation may be pointed out in a number of examples: Skt. manu-, 
manus-; yaji-dara-, ydfug-; tdpus- n. : tdpu ‘hot’; dyus- ‘life, vitality’ : dyu n. : 
*Gyt adj., etc.” 

The element -usk- is probably represented in ON reskr ‘bold’, lgskr ‘soft’. 
Olr. mesc ‘intoxicating’ stands beside Skt. mddhus-, mddhu ‘something sweet,’ 
a substantival adjective. 

Toch. B m(in)éuske ‘prince’, mhéuska, mifcuska, méuska ‘princess’ shows the 
-usk-formation, but it is not a primary formation as the ancient u-adjectives. 
Pedersen thinks of an etymological connection with Arm. manuk, manthuk 
‘boy’ in which the Arm. ¢h as well as the Toch. ¢ may go back to IE *ky. 

One has to distinguish between two roots *men- and *mei- indicating small 
size in analyzing a word like m(in)cuske ‘prince’ (‘boy’ Sieg and Siegling). 
*men- appears in Arm. manr ‘small,’ manuk ‘child,’ Greek pavés, Att. yavos 
(presupposing yavros) ‘rare,’ Lith. mefkas ‘mediocre,’ Toch. B menki ‘less,’ 
Skt. mandk ‘a little bit,’ Hitt. man-in-k- ‘to be small.’ *mei- is represented by 
Lat. minud, Greek yividw beside the adv. pivwy6a ‘one moment,’ Skt. miyate. 
Meillet-Ernout assumes a contamination of *menu- and minué for Lat. minor, 
minus (ME? 618). One is inclined to connect Toch. m(ih)cuske rather with 


*% A. Ernout, BSL 41.92 ff. (1940), discusses ‘senez et les formations en -k- du Latin.’ 

%° After having written this article, I noticed that G. Bonfante explains the s of the 
nominative singular in a somewhat similar way: ‘-s n’est pas une désinence dans le sens 
courant du mot: -s fait partie du théme, c’est un suffixe, ou un determinatif, sil’on veut . . . ” 
Emerita 3.56 (1935). 

“© Brugmann, Grdr.* 2.1,534f. Benveniste, Origines 39. 
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*mei-, Lat. minud, Greek pivbOw, pivvvOa, wivi-wpos ‘qui vit peu de temps’ than 
with *men-. 

Arm. manuk, manéhuk belongs with the Arm u-adjective manr ‘small, little.“ 
u- and k-formation appear here side by side; the Slavic shows an expansion of 
the u-adjectives by a k-element: OCSI. ligitkii, tintiki, tiiniiki, qziki, kratiki, 
etc.; likewise the u-s-formation is expanded by a guttural in the element -u-s-k- 
in Tocharian. The form of the A dialect maéskit’ ‘prince’ is not clear. Is it 
formed directly on the root *mi- by means of an sk- element? Or has the sk 
been added to *minu-i-? Adjectives ending in u are sometimes expanded by 7: 
Lat. tenuis, suduts, grauis, mollis, Skt. ghfsvi- : ghfsu-, etc. Brugmann thinks 
that -is- in -isk- is related to the suffix of comparison -is-.* One may compare 
the two formations insofar as both arose out of an i-formation expanded by s. 

As to the i-element of the comparative -i-s-, one may think of the nominal 
i-element which according to Specht, expresses contrast (Skt. dakgi-nd-, Greek 
dett-Os, dett-repds : Skt. savyd- OCS suji etc.).“ In certain cases the element 
originally had the meaning ‘here’ in contrast to u ‘there, there in heaven, in 
the sky.’ The 7 designating a contrast may go back to the element meaning 
‘here.’ One can hardly separate this spatial 7 from the element which appears in 
expressions of space like *yi beside *yis; *ni, *en, *eni; *epi, *opi, *pi; *ni ‘down’; 
*peri, *per; *poti, *proti, etc. 

It is not possible to ascertain all the functions of the element s in IE. In 
one case, with adverbs of space, or prepositions of space, it seems to have had 
the meaning ‘farther, more extensive, extending farther,’ and also that of ‘away, 
farther away,’ as it occurs especially with adverbs or prepositions of space having 
a similar meaning: Lat. ab, absque (Glotta 28.78) : ab; Greek ay ‘away, backwards’: 
amo, ard; Skt. avds ‘downwards’: au (Lat. aufugere); Av. vis ‘away’: Skt. vt 
‘apart, in different directions’; Lat. uls ‘beyond’ (uls et cis Tiberim): ul-tra 
(for -tr- cp. in-ter); Greek d&yupis ‘on both sides, separate’: dui ‘on both sides, 
around.’ Lat. cis: ci-trd (cis possibly after abs, ex) etc.“ 

41 Is manu- ‘small, little’ connected with the word for ‘human being’? Skt. ménu-, 
mani- ‘human being,’ with its difference of accent, may be explained as an original u- 
adjective with the accent on u, whereas ménu- would represent the substantive. The 
Germanic has consonantic n-inflection, o-stem (Goth. manaseps etc.) beside the ancient u- 
stem, which, as Skt. Manu- ‘god of law’ illustrates, belongs in the realm of the cult. If 
there is a connection between Arm. manr ‘small, little’ and Skt. mani, etc., the noun ménu 
would have originally designated a growing human being in contrast to the grown-up per- 
son; the meaning small, little would be secondary. This explanation of manu agrees with 
the name of the god Manu- ‘the progenitor of mankind.’ In general, a derivation of a word 
meaning ‘human being’ from a term meaning ‘growing (engender)’ is much more in conform- 
ity with that of other comparable expressions than a connection of manu- with *men- ‘to 
think’. 

Specht, KZ 65.201. 

43 Grdr.2 2.2, 737. 

“ KZ 62.216ff. (1935). 

46 Adverbial s in rat etc. see.Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 620f. Probably also in moz, uiz. Cp. 
also 7:78 in &xpe : &xpis, wexpr : wexpes, -e : des, -dae : -duis, dvrovuxl : -is Schwyzer 404ff., 619ff. 
Meillet-Ernout (1939) 618 seems to analyze minus as minu-s. Cp. also sin Lat. proxzimus, 
Alt. Auzimum (cp. dvtdvw etc.) pessimus. 
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Words formed by means of s may have two functions, a genitival-ablatival 
function, and a comparative, extensive and intensive function. In case the 
element symbolizing this function is added to an adjective meaning small, the 
symbol itself may come to designate, in certain connections, something small, 
a diminutive; likewise, if connected with a word like big, large, great, it may 
take on an augmentative meaning. In this way, the Toch. diminutives ending 
in -i-s-k- may have come about. Is wlaiske“ to be analyzed as wla-iske? 

There is no indication that B lykaSke ‘fine’ beside A lykely* is an -isk-formation. 
B amisk*hhe apparently is an -isk-formation. The relation to A om’ske* is 
not clear. Is it that of a form with 7 and of a form without 7, as is frequent in 
IE morphology? 

The sk-formation was not only used in the formation of adjectives; sk may 
also have the function of characterizing a genitive. The Armenian GPL ending 
in -¢ is assumed to represent IE sko-.. An attempt has been made to demon- 
strate” that the Tocharian GP. -¢¢i of the dialect A* likewise goes back to 
IE *skijo-. 

It is too early to make a definite statement about the relationship of Tocharian 
to other IE languages. A rather close relationship between the Tocharian and 
the Armenian appears to be indicated by the morphology of the u-adjective in 
the two languages. However, the basic elements for the structure of the 
Tocharian u-adjective are well represented in a few other languages, such as 
Greek, Hittite, and also in the Indo-Iranian group. 


“ Adjectives ending in -sk- exist in Germanic, in Baltic, in Slavic, in Illyrian, in Greek, 
and in Armenian (-a-sk-ij-0- : giwtagi ‘villager’: giwt ‘village’). Adjectives ending in IE 
-sk(i)j-o-, Toch. A -3i, B -sse are quite frequent in Tocharian. See SSS 23 ff.; Bonfante- 
Gelb, JAOS 65.170 (1945); Benveniste, Festschrift Hirt, 2.283; Brugmann, Grdr.* 2.1.477 
ff.; Chantraine, FN 405 ff. 

47 yan Windekens, BSL 41.198 ff. (1940). 

#@ SSS 126 ff. 











EVENTS 


The Washington Linguistic Club was organized last March under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Benjamin Schwartz of the Library of Congress. The club will 
hold monthly meetings at which papers of linguistic interest will be read by 
members. There is no membership fee. Linguistic scholars in the Washing- 
ton-Baltimore area are invited to write to the Secretary, Dr. Carleton T. Hodge, 
300 South Abingdon, Barcroft, Arlington, Virginia, so that they may be in- 
cluded on the mailing list. 


Correction: In J. Mattoso Camara Jr., Imperfect Rimes in Brazilian Poetry, 


Word 2.133, last two lines should read: Alphonsus de Guimaries couples chega 
‘comes’ with veiga ‘a plain,’ riming close e with diphthong e#:... 
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ERIC BUYSSENS, Les langages et le discours. Bruxelles, Office de Publicité, 

1943. Pp. 99. 

L’auteur part de la suggestion de F. de Saussure dans le Cours de Linguistique 
générale, de situer la linguistique dans l’ensemble de la sémiologie, suggestion 
& laquelle, semble-t-il, il n’avait pas encore été donné suite d’une facon sérieuse. 
Il définit d’abord l’acte de communication qui est & la base de toute sémiologie 
générale et dont la sémiologie linguistique n’est qu’un aspect. II délimite la 
sémiologie générale la différenciant de l’art qui n’est pas un vrai langage, non 
un moyen de communication mais seulement d’extériorisation, du symbole qui 
n’est pas toujours sémique et dont il distingue son interprétation de celles d’Ernst 
Cassirer dans sa Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, Berlin, 1927. Cet acte 
de communication repose sur une abstraction dont méme les animaux sont capa- 
bles. S’appuyant sur les travaux de Gelb et de Goldstein il montre que les 
aphasiques souffrent essentiellement du manque de cette capacité d’abstraction 
nécessaire & la communication. Quoique l’abstraction soit 4 la base de toute 
communication sémiologique, je n’irais pas jusqu’a dire qu’il y a peu de différence 
entre les noms abstraits et les noms concrets (p. 25, note 1). L’auteur aborde 
la fameuse distinction entre parole, discours et langue dans laquelle il se sépare 
de Saussure en ce qu’il n’admet pas d’opposition entre langue et parole mais au 
contraire insiste sur |’étroite solidarité qui les unit. Pour ma part, je crois que 
de Saussure n’a insisté sur la différence que pour mettre en relief cette méme 
solidarité. Il n’admet pas la distinction entre morphéme et sémantéme donnée 
par Vendryés dans Le Langage, p. 86, que sémantéme désigne ‘les éléments lin- 
guistiques exprimant les idées de représentation . . . et sous lenom de morphéme 
ceux qui expriment les rapports entre les idées’ mais la raison qu’il donne est, 
si j’ose dire, tirée par les cheveux, car, dit-il, en ce cas le mot idée serait un séman- 
téme mais le mot rapport un morphéme, ce qui est jouer sur les mots. Le mot 
rapport est un sémantéme comme le mot adjectif est un nom et non un adjectif. 
Cette dialectique subtile se rencontre un peu partout dans l’ouvrage mais celui-ci 
n’en est pas moins trés suggestif. Tous les points qui prétent 4 la discussion 
(c’est par elle que se fera la lumiére) sont hardiment présentés et l’auteur en 
donne clairement sa solution. II serait trop long d’en faire |’énumération mais 
le livre se recommande fortement aux linguistes qu’intéressent principalement 
les problémes de sémiologie. J’ajouterais qu’il servirait utilement de texte dans 
un cours de linguistique générale 4 cause du grand nombre de problémes qu’il 
met sur le tapis. 

Columbia University 

Henri MuLLER 


J. MAROUZEAU, La linguistique, ou science du langage. Paris, P. Geuthner. 
19442 127 pp. 
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Twenty-three years elapsed between the first! and second editions of this 
elementary manual. In that period great advances were made in several 
branches of linguistics. Descriptive methods burst forth into prominence, 
and have now firmly established their place in the science. Two new methods 
also appeared, structural linguistics and areal linguistics, and, tho there are still 
relatively few who are at home in them, the future will see their important and 
widespread utilization. Many of our textbooks on linguistics consist of ad- 
mirable but restricted accounts of the results of comparative-historical studies. 
The synchronic approach is all too often limited to a hasty treatment of phonetics. 
Marouzeau’s first edition is an adequate treatment of linguistic data and problems 
of language as they were known about 1920. The second edition has been little 
altered, and the contents reflect the knowledge and opinions current then. 
The author realizes the change of affairs, and in his preface (p. 5) expresses 
regret that he could not make more exhaustive changes and additions. 

In general theory Marouzeau seems often well-informed and fairly up-to-date. 
Thus he shows a correct attitude toward normative grammar and ‘grammaire 
officielle’ (26, and esp. 51-52, where scientific descriptive grammar is carefully 
distinguished). He points out (87-89) the difficulties of morphological classifi- 
cation of languages. On many minor topics one finds very adequate discussion: 
le mot (14), dissimilation (15), théme (24), and the like. Notably (120-1 and 
passim) he inveighs against traditionalism. His best chapter, perhaps, is 
that on ‘Sémantique’ (27-31). 

But practice may lag far behind theory, and here and there are evidences of 
outmoded (even for 1921) ideas and viewpoints. Thus he gives (22 f.) a careful 
list of the eight parts of speech; he asserts (78) that a root ‘se déforme’; that 
(63) Latin s ‘subsiste, intacte ou légérement altérée,’ in such words as . 
trés, chosel 

No mention is made in this edition of the new methodologies and theories. 
The interdependence of morphology and syntax is not given enough stress. 
Little use is made of examples from non-IE. or low-prestige languages (perhaps a 
necessary fault in a very elementary textbook). The result is the lopsided 
traditional perspective of IE. phenomena only. Two chapters, Stylistique 
(39-48) and Les auxiliaires de la linguistique (101-112), tho otherwise unobjec- 
tionable, represent a disproportionate attention as long as other matters are 
completely neglected. Few citations are given in phonetic transcription, tho 
the principles are mentioned (8). 

There are serious shortcomings in the citing of forms, whether thru misprint 
or faulty treatment: seldom do long vowels of Latin words receive the macron; 
only sporadically are Greek words provided with proper accent marks; the Slavic 
forms (in transliteration ?) are unintelligible. 

For the size of the book, the bibliographies (placed before each chapter), are 
more than sufficient, but there are several errors, chiefly in the listing of non- 
French publications; some of the items listed are now completely antiquated; 


8 9 


1 Ibid. 1921, small 8°, 189 pp. The 2nd ed. is much improved physically. 
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some revised editions are ignored, L. Bloomfield’s Language, for example, being 
listed under the title of its first edition; Amerindological works are in general 
not up to date; on p. 72 the first reference’ is very misleading. 

The folding chart of the IE. language family (at p. 76) has been enlarged from 
the first edition by the addition of a column on Hittite, and the bibliography 
(not without defects) has been immensely increased. [Illyrian is not listed on 
the chart, tho it is summarily discussed on page 81. 

It is regrettable that a scholar with the high repute of Professor Marouzeau 
should not have taken into greater account the manifold advances made in 
the science of linguistics, especially since he is aware of this progress. I believe 
he has done himself an injustice. ‘The book cannot at this date be recommended 
as a first-rate introduction to the subject. 

Minor matters: The all-important accent (p. 12) is disposed of in 22 lines, 
undoubtedly the weakest half-page in the book; pitch and stress are not well 
distinguished, nor word and sentence (or phrase) accent. ‘Phonéme, (14) is 
used here (as often by French writers) in the sense of phone (any unit of speech 
sound) without any mention of the present widespread usage. P. 15 (bottom): 
‘oui-mpsieur’ (= oui monsieur) is not an example of prothesis, but rather of 
‘consonantal epenthesis’; cf. Latin démpsi < *démsi. P. 17. [dék :dé] in‘... 
donc je suis’ and ‘allons donc’ should be analyzed either as two separate words, 
or else a sandhi doublet.* 

‘,.. l’s est le signe du pluriel’ (25 f.); actually the French plural ‘sign’ is a pair 
of morpheme alternants: [-z : -0], determined by conditions of external sandhi; 
cf. des grandes idées, deux cents ans, but les jours. In this paragraph Marouzeau 
has evidently the written language in mind; on page 53 a similar statement is 
not quite correct. 

Helmont did not ‘invent’ gas (60); he used xd4os as a model.* It is not made 
clear (76) that Cornish is no longer spoken. 

With regard to ‘Italique’ (77), several scholars now deny the validity of this 
postulated ‘group’; even with greater reason ‘L’italo-celtique’. The list of IE. 
‘gutturals’ (78) is not accurate or clear. South Arabic and Ethiopic are omitted 
from the list of Semitic dialects (80). 

Contrary to Marouzeau (106), the Greek alphabet was made for an IE. 
language; also it was the first alphabet; the north Semitic scripts were all syl- 
labaries. The context (119, line 11) leaves the implication that Finno-Ugrian 
studies began in the late 19th century; in reality they antecede IE. studies by 
some decades (Saijnovics 1770, Gydrmathi 1799). 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Donatp C. Swanson 


*It should read: W. Streitberg et al. (edd.), Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft. II. Die Erforschung d. idg. Sprachen, (Berlin, 1916-35, 5 vols., in progress). 

* Cf. L. Bloomfield Language (New York 1933) 186-8. 

‘Cf. L. H. Gray Foundations of Language (New York 1939) 148-9. 
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A. ROSETTI, Grammaire de la langue roumaine. Bucuregti 1944. 216 p. 

Romanian occupies an absolutely unique position among the Romance lan- 
guages: it is the only one of them which during the Middle Ages was exempt 
from the influence of Latin as a learned and religious language, and also from 
the influence of other popular idioms descended from Latin. Accordingly, it is 
invaluable to the Romance linguist, (a) as a touchstone for dividing the learned 
from the popular, (b) as an isolated repository of many highly interesting con- 
servative features, and (c) as an independent witness in matters of linguistic 
trend as distinct from the spread of innovations over a continuous area (for 
example, the virtual disappearance in spoken Romanian of the simple past, 
corresponding to the Latin perfect, and its replacement by a tense compounded 
of the auxiliary verb ‘have’ and the past participle of the main verb, where the 
striking parallelism with French cannot be dismissed as recent cultural influence, 
since it applies to the spoken rather than the written language). If despite these 
special values Romanian has been a somewhat neglected branch of study among 
Western scholars, one important reason has probably been the lack of efficient 
and easily available tools for study. Schematically, and without regard for the 
moment to what has already been accomplished, the basic needs of this kind 
may be listed as follows: first, a thoro, strictly descriptive grammar of present- 
day Romanian; second, a dialect atlas on the generous scale of the French or 
Italian, with such improvements in method as experience may suggest; third, a 
history of the Romanian language. Once such a solid foundation is laid, Ro- 
manian can and must be used with complete freedom in the comparative study 
of the Romance languages, and with a constant eye to its unique values. A 
dialect atlas was begun in 1938 by S. Puscariu and ‘awaits completion. And 
now to Professor A. Rosetti, the leading authority on Romanian and the author 
of a monumental history of the Romanian language begun in 1938 and not yet 
finished, the scholarly world is indebted for a work which meets the first of the 
above-mentioned needs: a strictly descriptive grammar of Romanian, organized 
with a view to scientific rather than pedagogical use, and made widely available 
by the fact that it is composed in French. 

This grammar is divided into four sections: the usual three on phonology, 
morphology, and syntax respectively, and a fourth on style. This last may seem 
an encroachment on the field of literature, but actually style is a border land 
which may be approached just as well from either side; to approach it from the 
side of linguistics is in conformity with the recent healthy insistence on the 
individual and not merely social character of language, the fact that language is 
a vehicle of expression as well as communication. In the last section, the kinds 
of style (oral, romantic, rhetorical, etc.) constitute the principal headings within 
the section; under each of these headings, one or more authors are named as 
representatives of the style in question; and at least one short selection for each 
author mentioned, followed in each case by illuminating comments on the char- 
acteristic features of style. As Rosetti points out in his preface, the selections 
are also chosen with an eye to esthetic value, and therefor constitute at the same 
time a short anthology of directed readings. 
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Despite the strictly descriptive character of this grammar, the influence of 
Latin grammatical concepts is strongly perceptible in the sections on morphology 
and syntax. This seems to impose itself with a certain inevitability in the de- 
scription of Romanian, the most highly inflected and in many ways the most 
archaic of the Romance languages. The question is only whether Rosetti goes 
too far in his parallelism with Latin grammatical categories. Certainly he does 
not follow them with slavish rigidity. For instance, he establishes and describes 
a ‘personal gender’ (21, 26) as a distinct subdivision of animate gender, and de- 
fines the comparative in non-Latin terms, ‘Le comparatif montre qu’un objet 
posséde une qualité dans la méme mesure ou dans une mesure plus oy moins 
grande qu’un autre objet’ (44), even tho his comparative of inferiority (mai 
pufin mare decdt ‘less large than’) is rarely used. On the other hand, his five 
cases in Romanian seem unduly under the influence of Latin grammar; true, 
there are separate forms for nominative and accusative in the first and second 
personal singular pronouns, but the ‘genitive’ is apparently never distinguished 
from the ‘dative’ in form except by analytic means (proclisis of the possessive 
article al, a, ai, ale), and that only in the declension of demonstrative pronouns 
and a few other forms. An example of wholly justifiable agreement with con- 
ventions of Latin grammar is the numbering of the four conjugations of verbs, 
since the order in which the numbers are assigned is purely arbitrary anyhow. 
That he uses not only the terms mode indicatif, mode subjonctif, mode condi- 
tionnel, mode impératif, but also mode infinitif, mode gérondif, mode participe, 
and mode supin, is disturbing, but not really harmful; the peculiarities in struc- 
ture and function of the non-finite verb forms are made clear enough. Contro- 
versy has long raged as to whether Romanian has a neuter gender; the reviewer 
agrees with Rosetti that it has, because such nouns as scaun ‘chair’ have forms 
which contrast with the feminines in the singular and with the masculines in 
the plural, and because there is one plural ending, -uri, which is peculiar to 
nouns that show this same contrast. 

There is a minor lapse from the descriptive point of view (128-9) in the fact 
that Rosetti refers to superior and inferior as comparatives ‘a l’origine,’ and finds 
it worthy of remark that they themselves undergo comparison in Romanian: 
mai superior ‘more superior,’ cel mai superior ‘most superior.’ Of course superior 
and inferior are no more comparatives in Romanian than in English. But 
the slip is an isolated one. Rosetti shows elsewhere that he is entirely capable 
of describing Romanian phenomena independently of Latin: speaking of the 
tendency of Romanian verbs to pass from the second to the third conjugation 
(73), he gives a cdded > a cdde ‘to fall’ as one of his examples, rightly ignoring 
the classical Latin equivalent cadére. 

The sections on phonology and style deserve particular commendation. In 
the latter, the comments are clear and to the point, and each illustrative selec- 
tion is chosen with great aptness. In the former, an astonishing amount of solid 
fact is crammed into seven pages. Rosetti gives plain quantitative statements 
where he can, saying for instance that the accented syllable is pronounced with 
approximately four times as much intensity as the unaccented, and that an 
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accented vowel is about twice as long in duration as an unaccented one. The 
tabular presentation of vowels and consonants is excellent, especially the former, 
which gives unique clarity to the relationships of the vowels to each other. 
Apart from questions of detail, only one larger criticism of each of these sections 
suggests itself. In the section on phonology, one could wish for more informa- 
tion about the position of the accent. Admittedly, this problem is highly 
complicated in Romanian. However, some general principles could surely be 
stated in purely descriptive terms, even tho there must in any case remain a 
large residue of words whose accentuation must ke learned individually. For 
instance, Rosetti elsewhere (72-73) contrasts the accentuation of verbs of the 
second and third conjugations; why not present this and a few analogous gen- 
eralizations in the section on phonology? As for the section on style, unless the 
reader has already a considerable fluency in Romanian, he is confronted with 
the task of looking up a disheartening number of words in a dictionary. It 
would be better if a glossary to the selections were added at the end; or if parallel 
French translations were shown alongside the Romanian. 

There remain some criticism of details. The ‘voyelle fermée [médiale] non 
labiale’ (15) is represented by the phonemic symbol ¢, but it is never made suffi- 
ciently clear what letters (@ and 4) are used for this phoneme in standard Ro- 
manian spelling. There is a similar oversight on p. 26, where a rule is given 
on the construction of the accusative with pre, and all examples contain the 
form pe; readers who do not know much Romanian will suspect a misprint, 
and ought to be informed that pe and pre are variants of the same preposition. 
Again, the form nimeni ‘no one’ is given on p. 54 and nimenea on p. 55, without 
indication that they are variants of the same word. 

It is hard to reconcile the two statements about the u in roud ‘dew,’ which 
on p. 17 is called a ‘sonore légérement explosive’, and on p. 18 .a semi-vowel or 
semi-consonant, second element of a diphthong. 

On p. 18,, Rosetti says that s and r are in certain cases syllabic, and gives 
as examples the interjections pst and brr. , The fact. is often ignored (not only 
by Rosetti) that interjections sometimes fall outside the phonemic pattern of a 
language. Tho there are no clicks in ordinary English words, there is very 
frequent use of a post-dental click in the interjection commonly spelled tsk. 
Also, how is one to analyze in terms of English phonemes our affirmative and 
negative grunts mm-hm and hm-m 

The rule (46) that unaccented pronouns follow the verb when it is in the im- 
perative should be rephrased so as to except negative expressions, as shown by 
the last two examples. 

The statement on p. 50, lines 8-11 from below, is not clear. The reader might 
gather that the expressive particle -a is suffixed to demonstrative adjectives 
when they precede the noun, but the examples show on the contrary that this 
occurs when they follow the noun. 

A few of the grammatical statements made by Rosetti, while perfectly valid, 
should come under the head of style instead of under morphology or syntax. 
One example (p. 67, under morphology) is: ‘L’impératif est parfois employé 
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de facgon ironique pour exprimer justement le contraire de ce qu’il semble dire.’ 
Another is the whole doctrine of the ‘superlatif absolu’ expressed by means of 
the adverbs foarte, prea ‘very’ or the locutions extraordinar de ‘extraordinarily,’ 
nemdrginit de ‘infinitely’ etc.; this is given once briefly (44) under morphology, 
and repeated at greater length (129) under syntax. 

An occasional inconsistency in the Romanian forms may be due to a residue of 
uncertainty as to standard orthography, which is of relatively recent establish- 
ment in Roumanian: thus santinele ‘the sentinels’ (68, line 8), sentinele (71, 
line 8 from below). 

The explanation (127) of the vocative type domnu’ Ionescu ‘Mr. Ionescu’ 
(in place of domnule Ionescu) is incomplete. The Romanian tendency to un- 
voicing at the end of words may be part of the explanation, but not all. The 
fact is that titles of this kind are among the words most particularly liable to 
mutilation. Cf. French Monsieur ‘Mister’ pronounced as masjé or msjé and 
English Mrs. (originally Mistress) spoken mtsaz or miz. 

In the section on style, the passages quoted in the comments frequently 
differ somewhat from the corresponding passages in the selections themselves. 
The examples are too numerous to list. It is not always possible to tell whether 
this is accident or intention, or if the latter, exactly what the motive for the 
variation is. 

Misprints are unhappily ali too abundant—understandably so, in view of the 
date of publication. The following list of corrections omits obvious and easily 
corrected misprints in the French: 15, line 1, read ouverte for fermée; 191. 11, et la 
for et de la; 36, lines 15-6, eroii . . . la mer’’ should follow paysannes’”’ at end of line 
19; 36, lines 20-1, tnt@mpldrile . . . des siens’’ should follow the comma in line 15; 
37,1. 11 from below, read p&FiNn1 for INDE£FINI and vice versa; 45, |. 5 (second 
column), voi for noi; 45, 1. 7 (2nd col.) voud for noud; 45, 1. 10, conservé sa forme 
for conservsa éforme; 47, 1. 6, vot for noi; 52, 1. 9, proclitique for enclitique; 72, 1. 2 
from below, adduge for adduga; 81,1. 14, présent for passé; 82, 1. 12, adunase(rd)m 
for adunase(rdm) and fdcuse(rd)m for facuse(rdm) ; 82, 1. 2 from below (2nd col.), 
ticut for ficut; 90, 1. 15 from below, teamd-se for teame-se; 101, 1. 3 from below, 
IMPE£RATIF for INFINITIF; 103, 1. 9, Plus-que-parfait for Passé composé; 111, 1. 3, 
adverbe for adevrebe; 116, |. 12, tntrerupe for intrerupe; 116, 1. 17 from below, -ac 
for ac-; 118, 1. 8 from below, d’oeuf, jaune for d’oeuf, oeuf; 138, 1. 21, non accen- 
tuée for enclitique; 148, 1. 19 from below, 1* personne du pluriel for 3° personne du 
pluriel; 157, 1. 13, groapa for groapd; 206, 1. 1 from below, at&arna for tarnd; 207, 
1. 20, lecteur for du lecteur. 

The criticism of details and the listing of misprints have been carried out 
at unusual length, precisely because Résetti’s book is the only one of its kind, 
a pioneer work. This should not be taken as detracting from the favorable im- 
pression of the work as a whole. For it is certainly a work which deserves the 
highest praise: a task long in need of accomplishment, and of formidable diffi- 
culty, now performed so excellently that the inevitable room for improvement is 


after all quite limited. 
Princeton University. 
Caar.es R. SLEETH 
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WOLF LESLAU, Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. New 

York, The New York Public Library, 1946. 94 pages. 

Tous ceux qui s’intéressent 4 quelque egard aux langues éthiopiennes sauront 
gré & M. Wolf Leslau d’avoir arraché & ses recherches personnelles le temps 
pour nous donner ce manuel bibliographique sur l’utilité duquel il n’est guére 
besoin d’insister. I] présente un tableau de ce qui a été achevé dans ce domaine 
et facilitera les recherches ultérieures. 

Voici les principales rubriques de l’ouvrage: le sémitique en général; |’éthi- 
opien en général; ensuite les langues éthiopiennes individuelles: (1) langues du 
nord: guéze, tigré, tigrigna; (2) langues du sud: amharique, argobba, gafat, 
gouragué, harari. Pour chaque langue la matiére est rangée dans les divisions 
suivantes: généralités, esquisses grammaticales, grammaires, (grammaires 
écrites en langues éthiopiennes), (phonétique), études de détail, dictionnaires 
et vocabulaires, textes (prose, poésie, proverbes, énigmes, manuels de conversa- 
tion). Un index alphakétique permet de trouver les écrits de chaque auteur. 
En ce qui concerne les textes, il n’en a pu étre donné qu’un choix. Pour le 
guéze, les chrestomathies sont seules citées. Pour les langues modernes, les 
livres religieux publiés par les missionnaires sont exclus, tandis gu’un certain 
nombre de livres scolaires, dont la valeur au point de vue linguistique est limitée, 
a été admis, notamment pour le tigrigna. Une exception a été faite, sans doute 
en considératiop de la pénurie de textes en cette langue, pour le catéchisme 
gouragué publié par les Lazaristes de Diré-Daoua (p. 75b); j’avais imaginé 
étre au courant de la modeste bikliographie du gouragué, mais l’existence méme 
de ce livre m’avait échappé. 

La bibliographie paraft étre trés compléte. Je n’ai noté que deux omissions: 
p. 33a, ajouter M. Chatne, L’enseignement du ge‘ez chez les Abyssins, dans les 
Mélanges Maspero 2.363-76 = Mémoires de I’Institut frangais d’archéologie 
orientale, t. 47 (Le Caire 1935-37), qui analyse (comme l’avait fait Guidi dans 
les Orient. Studien ... Néldeke) le Séwasaw de Moncullo (p. 33b; il en existe, 
du reste, une ré-édition, Addis Abeba 1918 style éth.); et p. 49a, ajouter M. 
Cohen, La gémination dans les formes verbales en tigrigna, dans MSL 23.91-7 
(cité par Leslau JA 1.61, 1939; JN ES 5.220 n. 74). Pour les comptes rendus M. 
Leslau n’a évidemment pas visé 4 étre complet; en effet, un choix judicieux était 
de mise. Mais assurément il aurait fallu régistrer, p. ex., le compte rendu de 
Schreiber, Manuel 2™° partie (p. 48b) par Néldeke, GGA 1894.392-6; celui 
d’Eadie, Reader (p. 67b) par Klingenheben, OLZ 1925.1002-4; et, au moins 
honoris causa, celui de Baeteman, Dict. (p. 61a) par Littmann, OLZ 1932.680-1. 
Dans la section des grammaires comparées du sémitique aucun compte rendu 
n’est cité. Pourtant il y en a qui s’occupent particulitrement de |’éthiopien; 
ainsi pour Bergstrasser (p. 9a) celui de Nyberg, GGA 1932.104-115; pour O’Leary 
(p. 10a) celui de Klingenheben, Zezis. f. Eingeb.-Spr. (je ne peux donner la 
référence exacte, parce que cette revue ne m’est pas accessible). Un cas spécial, 
qui souléve un grave probléme de méthode bibliographique, est présenté par 
des ouvrages (surtout des éditions de textes) qui, pour n’avoir que faire dans une 
bibliographie linguistique, ont donné lieu & des comptes rendus de caractére 
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nettement linguistique. Si, p. ex., l’édition de la Historia regis Sarga-Dengel 
est. exclue & juste titre, le compte rendu gu’en a fait Praetorius dans ZDMG 
64.603-630 (surtout 614-624) est une précieuse contribution a |’étude du guéze 
de basse époque et du vieil amharique, pour laquelle il faudrait trouver une place. 
On pourrait citer plusieurs exemples du méme genre. 

P. 196 sous Jensen, lire Gliickstadt pour Gleichstadt; p. 26a lire Marmardji, 
A.-8.,,0. P., pour Marmadji, S. O. P.; p. 56a sous Yushmanoy le russe est fautif; 
pp. 53b,.75b, 76a sous Mayer, lire St. Chrischona pour St. Grischona; p. 77b: 
le compte rendu de Cerulli, Harar par Zyhlarz a paru dans Zeits. f. Eingeb.-Spr., 
non dans Zeits. f. aeg. Sprache; 11 aurait fallu dire que l’auteur des Tigrifia- 
Spriichwérter (p..54b) est Schreiber (cf. Praetorius, ZDMG 41.685); il n’est pas 
strictement exact de dire que les textes tigrigna du Manuale di letture scelte 
(p. 53b; 3° éd. 1934, 333 pages) sont. accompagnés d’une traduction italienne; 
c’est_ évidemment l’italien qui est l’original. 

Pour,ce qui a paru pendant la guerre l’ouvrage de M. Leslau est forcément 
incomplet.. On consultera utilement l’admirable bibliographie critique, Pubbli- 
cazioni etiopistiche dal 1936 al 1945, que M. Conti Rossini vient de publier dans 
la Rassegna di studi etiopici 4.1-132. 

On souhaitera, avec M. Leslau, que les études éthiopiennes, qui offrent un 
champ si fécond pour tous les aspects de la linguistique, puissent étre cultivées 
avec un zéle renouvelé et renforcé aprés la guerre. On souhaiterait aussi qu’elles 
puissent étre cultivées partout sans avoir besoin de stimulants autres que 


scientifiques. 
Université Hébraique, Jérusalem. 
H. J. Pototsky 
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Number pages in upper right corner. Keep carbon copy and send original copy to the 
editor. 

2. Begin article with title and author’s name. Place of writing (university or town) 
is shown at end, left hand side. In reviews and short communications, the writer’s name 
appears at the end, right hand side, instead of at the beginning. 

3. Number footnotes serially thruout article. Place footnote number as a simple super- 
script both in the article and at the beginning of the note itself. Type all footnotes double- 
spaced on a separate sheet or sheets at the end of the article. 

4. Cite linguistic forms in italics. Translations in single quotes immediately after, 
without any punctuation intervening. For example, land ‘come’. 

5. Indicate italics by a single underline, smaLL caPpiTats by double underline, LARGE 
CAPITALS by triple underline under small letters in the typescript. 

6. Long quotes, intended to be printed in small type, should be typed exactly the same 
as other material, that is, double-spaced. Write ‘small type’ in the margin with a bracket 
to show the lines to which it applies. ’ 

7. Use single quotation marks, except for quotes within quotes. Omit unnecessary 
punctuation. Avoid brackets within brackets. 

8. For words that have two established spellings, use the simpler one. Examples: 
tho, thru, thoro, draft, rime, maneuver, esthetic, medieval, honor, color, mold, gage, 
dialog, cigaret, ax, sulfur. 


9. For references, follow these examples: Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York 1933) 
_ 82; Arthur Ernest Davies, Mechanism, Meaning and Teleology in Behavior, Am. Journal 
of Psychology 37.1 ff. (1926). Use p. or pp. only when necessary for clarity. 
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and as easy to read as possible. Avoid complicated sentences. Use technical vocabulary 
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2. Make your article as brief asis possible without sacrificing clarity. Leave out material 
that is not strictly pertinent to the problem; develop secondary points only to the extent 
required to establish or support the main point. Organize the material so that it is not 
necessary to repeat arguments in different parts of the same paper. In referring to already 
published and easily accessible material, try to summarize concisely rather than to quote 
long passages. 

3. Reserve footnotes mainly for bibliographic references. Do not include notes on side 
issues that wander from the theme of the article and do not put into notes matters that 
ought to be integrated into the article itself. 

4. In choosing a notation for the language treated, take the simplest satisfactory one 
among those in general use. Sometimes innovations are in order, but in all cases avoid 
cumbersome systems and symbols that are hard to print. 
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